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NE of the very earliest problems with which 
the Prime “Minister himself will have to deal 
is the really extraordinary situation which 

the French have created in Western Germany. The 
Times has lately been publishing very full accounts 
of what is going on in the Cologne area and in the 
Palatinate, and also in the Saar Valley—though that 
last of course is another story. In effect the French 
—telying, we suppose, upon their experience of the 
infinite squeezability of Mr. Baldwin and Lord Curzon 
—seem to have declared open war upon British officials 
and British journalists in the occupied districts. The 
Cologne area is “ blockaded” because the British 
authorities will not agree to the unconditional surrender 
of the railways in that area to the French “ Régie.” 
British journalists when they seek for facts are ham- 
pered in every possible way. Their telegrams are 
held up; and Germans who venture to speak to them 
are subject to severe “ reprisals,” not excluding the 
possibility of death at the hands of “ Separatist ” 
banditti protected and subsidised by the French 
Government. Even Mr. Clive, the official representative 
of the British Foreign Office, appears to have had to 
contend with serious obstruction by the French in the 
investigation which he was instructed to make in the 
Palatinate. The whole situation is scandalous in the 
last degree. It cannot be allowed to continue. The 
‘mount of patience that has been exercised by the 
British authorities is almost beyond belief, but, as 
the Times articles show, the end of that has now been 
reached. We must either assert our right to an equal 
Volce in the general administration of the Rhineland, 
or else clear out—a capitulation which would be not 
only humiliating but disastrous. 








It is very clear that opinion in this country is rapidly 
hardening in favour of insisting upon France paying 
her debts to Great Britain and America. Very strong 
views on this point were expressed at the general meet- 
ing of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce 
held at Birmingham on Tuesday. The president, Sir 
Arthur Balfour, pointed out that until France showed 
willingness to meet her obligations both her credit and 
her currency were likely to depreciate ; and a resolution 
urging the new Government to take immediate steps 
to obtain some payment on account from France was 
passed unanimously. Whether M. Poincaré will read 
these signs as they should be read, or whether he will 
fancy that he has still to deal only with a Baldwin, 
we cannot tell. It is evident, however, that in regard 
to this problem, at any rate, the British Government 
holds all the trumps, and by playing them can bring 
about a general settlement. For such a settlement— 
to include the evacuation of the illegally occupied 
Ruhr, the abandonment of the attempt to break up 
the Reich, and the definite fixation of the total financial 
obligations of Germany—the British public would be 
prepared to make very considerable sacrifices; but 
failing any such prospect the Government cannot too 
soon take steps to approach the French Government 
regarding the funding of inter-Allied debts. France 
cannot have it both ways. She must let us have 


peace, or else she must pay what she owes. 
* * * 


It is reported that when the Russian Government 
is “* recognised,” as very shortly it will be, Mr. O’Grady 
is to be appointed as the first British Ambassador to 
Moscow. There are special reasons why this appoint- 
ment should be made. The situation in Moscow 1s 
peculiar, and Mr. O’Grady has had considerable 
previous experience of dealing with the Soviet Govern- 
ment both in his private capacity and as an official 
representative of Great Britain. We hope, however, 
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that apart from this special case, the new Government 
when it has to make important appointments abroad 
will not pursue the practice, initiated by Mr. Lloyd 
George, of going outside the professional diplomatic 
service. We do not want a “spoils” system in this 
country. Apart from special and very rare cases 
there is no more reason why Foreign Office officials, 
at home or abroad, should be changed with a change 
of Government than the officials of any other Govern- 
ment department. We are the fortunate possessors 
in Great Britain of a civil service tradition which is 
unique in its freedom from party prepossessions and 
which secures loyal service to whatever Government 
may be in power. That tradition governs the diplo- 
matic service no less than the home departments, and 
to do anything to break it would be a most disastrous 
blunder. In connection with the whole system of 
British representation abroad there may be room for 
a good deal of reform, but to introduce party politics 
into the problem can do nothing but harm. It would 
mean a general post—and a consequent lowering of 
our diplomatic prestige—after every General Election 
which involved a change of Government. Ambassadors 
should represent not this party or that but their 
country. Those who have any practical knowledge 
of the way in which the American “ spoils” system 
works in this respect may be relied upon to endorse 
our view. 
* * . 

There is a good deal of speculation as to the Labour 
Government’s Indian policy. Sir Sydney Olivier, the 
new Secretary of State, is a “ dark horse,’”’ and so, 
for that matter, is the Prime Minister. His statement 
that he will not be frightened “ by threats of force or 
policies designed to bring the Government to a stand- 
still’ appears to have taken the nationalists aback. 
The Indian Constitutionalists, on the other hand, are 
hopeful that a sympathetic administration in London 
will remove such grievances as the putting of pressure 
on the Viceroy to exercise his powers of certification, 
and also that new methods of advance in responsible 
government may] be {found under the existing Act. 
On January 81st the Central Legislature will be opened 
at Delhi, and the action of the extremists is awaited 
with considerable interest. At present it does not 
appear that the Swaraj party is at all clear about its 
course; its one bond of union is a general policy of 
obstruction, and it is by no means certain how far 
even that is to be applied. In any case unity in 
obstruction on the Councils will do little to promote 
unity in one of the main difficulties that has to be 
faced—the relations between Hindus and Moslems. 
There have been some grave developments of this issue 
lately, and the Hindu-Moslem pact concluded by 
Mr. Das in Bengal has created consternation. It 
gives everything to the Moslems and practically 
nothing in the way of safeguards to the Hindus; and 
its result is expected to be a general putting up of 
Moslem claims. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal denounces 
it as “a blow at the very foundations of nation- 
building.” 

* * 7 

The committee of the League of Nations Council 
that has been dealing with Hungarian reconstruction 
has now finished its labours, and the scheme only 
requires the endorsement of the Reparation Com- 





mission to become operative. It is a pretty close 
parallel to the Austrian scheme. Hungary will get 
an international loan of £10,000,000 to enable her to 
stop inflation and to balance her budget. The loan 
will be secured on certain national assets—customs, 
sugar tax, and salt and tobacco monopolies. Reparation 
payments will be suspended till the middle of 1926, 
and thereafter made at the rate of £400,000 a year. 
A High Commissioner appointed by the League wil) 
exercise supervision at Budapest. This belated arrange- 
ment (it ought to have been carried out long ago) 
is sound in principle, and it should succeed in putting 
the Hungarians firmly on their feet. A good deal 
more than financial reform, however, is wanted before 
Hungary can be at peace with herself and her neighbours. 
The rule of the Magyar oligarchy is the affair of the 
Hungarian people alone; but their foreign policy is 
the affair of all of us. We hope that one result of the 
League scheme will be to improve their relations with 
the Little Entente and to calm the nationalist and 
militarist passions that have agitated the country 
for the last five years. In the economic sphere also 
there is much to be done. The high tariff barriers 
which have been erected between Hungary and her 
neighbours must be broken down. The insane restric- 
tions on imports and exports have had deplorable 
effects both on production and exchange and on general 
political relations in Central Europe. 
* * * 


The railway strike, which began last Sunday after 
an abortive attempt at mediation by the Trade Union 
General Council, is still in progress as we write. The 
Associated Society wrote early in the week to the 
railway companies stating its willingness to reopen 
negotiations at any time; but the managers have so 
far taken the view that any negotiations must begin 
on the basis of a complete acceptance of the Railway 
Wages Board’s findings—that is, of the principal 
matters to which the locomotive men object. A way, 
however, may be found of bringing the ies together 
on a less one-sided formula. Possibly intervention 
may come from the new Government. The strike has 
undoubtedly been far more complete than the com- 
panies expected. The drivers and firemen who belong 
to the Associated Society have come out almost to a 
man, and a good many of those organised in the N.U.R. 
have joined them. Only skeleton services have been 
kept running on most of the lines, and goods traffic 
has been completely disorganised. It appears to us 
that the dispute could be settled very rapidly by the 
exercise of a little commonsense on the managers 
part. Their guarantee that there will be no dismissals 
as a result of the new conditions is of small value. 
Dismissals are not the serious trouble ; the question 1s 
whether men are to be kept several years longer at 
firemen’s wages before they can rise to the drivers 
rates. Firm guarantees on this point would soon 
smooth the way to a settlement. 

* 7 * 


The attitude towards the strike taken up by Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, the new Colonial Secretary, has, to say the 
least, not been very admirable. His chief object seems 
to have been to assert the superior merits of his own 
organisation at the expense alike of the Associated 
Society and of the public interest, and generally to 
do what he could by word and action to exacerbate 
the quarrel. When he declared that the strike was 
a complete fiasco” he must, if he reflected even for 
a moment, have known that he was ae nonsense. 
Mr. Cramp’s manifestoes also have been of a kind to 
arouse, instead of allaying, bitterness. As for Mr. 
Bromley on the other side, he is not strong in tact; 
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and the result is an atmosphere most unfavourable to 
that joint working which 1s essential to peace on the 
railways. For our part, viewing the dispute purely 
from the standpoint of the public, we conclude that 
the present division of the locomotive grades between 
the two rival Unions is disastrous. It does not so much 
matter which Union the locomotive men belong to, 
provided that they are all in the same Union. The 

t majority at present undoubtedly belong to the 
Associated Society, and the strike will have had at 
Jeast one good result if it causes the N.U.R. drivers 
and firemen to pass over as a body into Mr. Bromley’s 
Union. There will be a far better chance of har- 
monious working if one body can speak for the whole 
of these grades. It is the existence of two separate 
Unions, each with a distinct programme for the loco- 
motive men, that is at the bottom of the present 


trouble. 
Eo * * 


The Poplar Guardians have lost no time in bringing 
their troubles to the notice of the new Minister of 
Health. Indeed, their troubles are insistent. A bailiff, 

t in at the instance of the Ministry, occupies one 
of their institutions, under a threat to sell them up 
if they persist in their refusal to pay, out of the rates, 
for the maintenance of an ex-service man now in a 
Poor Law asylum. This charge, the Guardians hold, 
ought to fall on the Pensions Department. The 
auditor’s surcharge, in connection with the minimum 
wage paid to municipal employees, was recently upheld 
by the Court of King’s Bench, and is hanging over 
the heads of Poplar’s elected representatives. The 
costs falling upon the Borough Council and the Guard- 
ians for the relief of unemployment are still very heavy, 
and national help is urgently needed. Mr. Wheatley 
will find, when he meets the Poplar deputation, that 
they have plenty of work waiting for him to do. The 
grievances, moreover, are for the most part real and 
substantial, and apply not only to Poplar, but to 
local authorities in other areas, especially poor districts 
in which there is much unemployment. We have 
drawn attention again and again to the burdens piled 
upon the local authorities in such areas. Mr. Wheatley 
has the housing problem to face; and that will give 
him plenty todo. But he must find time also to lighten 
the load of these local authorities, and to devise emerg- 
ency measures for readjusting burdens, until such time 
as Poor Law reform can be taken comprehensively 


in hand. 
bd - k 


The Port employers have so far maintained their 
refusal to enter into any discussion with the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union on the question of an 
advance in wages. This undoubtedly means trouble ; 
and Mr. Bevin, the dockers’ leader, has already pre- 
dicted a national stoppage at all the ports. The 
employers’ way of dealing with the application for an 
advance has aroused an angry spirit; for it was, in 
effect, a brusque refusal to hear the men’s case at all. 
As we mentioned last week, the dockers are not only 
pushing their wage demand, but also promoting in 
Parliament a Bill to establish a system of decasualisa- 
tion and guaranteed employment. One of their repre- 
sentatives in the House, Mr. Ben Smith, who sits for 
Rotherhithe, has been lucky in the private members’ 

ot, and will have an early chance of introducing 
the Bill. Its basic proposals are, we understand, the 
introduction of a system of registration for all dock 
ur, and the establishment of a guaranteed week, 
money for which will be provided by a tonnage 
levy on all goods handled at the docks. This also has 
put by the Union before the Port employers, 
who have replied that they will never agree to it save 
under legislative compulsion. Something on_ these 
seems to us, however, as it seemed to Lord Shaw’s 





Committee of Inquiry in 1920, the only way of bringing 


about decasualisation. The flow of labour to the 
docks must be regulated, and there must be some 
fund out of which men kept waiting for work can be 
paid. The cost need not be heavy if the numbers 
on the register are kept within reasonable limits. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Should the House 
of Commons decide, when Mr. Pringle again raises 
the question, that Mr. Cahir Healy, the Sinn Fein 
M.P. for Tyrone and Fermanagh, ought to be free 
to attend at Westminster, it is unlikely that the 
Government of Northern Ireland will offer any strong - 
opposition. Mr. Healy’s arrest was ordered not 
because his political activities were a menace to the 
peace of the Six Counties—he has consistently preached 
the necessity of a peaceful settlement of differences— 
but because his captors believed that by holding him 
they would be able to drive a harder bargain over the 
boundaries. As events have developed in the British 
Parliament, Sir James Craig is shrewd enough to see 
that to keep a moderate like Mr. Healy behind prison 
bars without charge or trial is to present the Free State 
with a very effective argument. Before the Labour 
Government fulfils its obligation under the Anglo- 
Irish treaty of nominating a British representative 
on the Boundary Commission, it may be assumed that 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will hold the preliminary 
conference called by Mr. Baldwin, which both Mr. 
Cosgrave and Sir James Craig have consented to attend 
without prejudice to their respective positions. While 
few people anticipate that the discussion will settle 
disputed points, it ought with skilful handling to 
narrow down differences and define the real claims of 
both sides. So far all parties to the controversy have 
been bluffing outrageously, and there has been scarcely 
a pretence of debating the issues on their merits. 
Logically the main arguments of the Free State are 
impregnable, but, as Mr. Cosgrave is not likely to 
forget when it comes to hard business, good logic is 
not always good politics. 

* * * 

Though the majority of the Irregular prisoners 
have been released, certain men charged with specific 
offences against non-combatants are now being tried 
in criminal courts, and verdicts of guilty have been 
returned against a number of them by civil juries. 
Mr. Frank Aiken, who still calls himself “* Chief of Staff 
of the Republican Army,” professes to be outraged that 
such treatment should be meted out to his “ soldiers.” 
His latest proclamation—no Republican leader conde- 
scends to write a letter, he issues a proclamation— 
show what really troubles him is that armed robbers, 
instead of defying the courts, are taking the wiser 
course of appealing for clemency. A climb-down of 
this kind is fatal from Mr. Aiken’s point of view, and 
he proposes to stop the rot by granting to offenders 
certificates to the effect that the crimes for which they 
are put on trial were committed under orders from 
“Republican G.H.Q.” It will be interesting to sce 
how many of these certificates are produced in court, 
and what effect they will have upon judges and juries. 
Were Mr. Aiken and his colleagues frankly to admit 
defeat, and ask the Government to close the score, 
there is little doubt that an indemnity would be granted 
for offences of which many were committed under 
orders by agents who knew that the penalty for dis- 
obedience was death. They prefer, however, to main- 
tain the absurd position that they are still the legally 
constituted Government to which all Irishmen deny 
allegiance at their peril, though their dictatorship is 
now limited to paper ukases which few read, and even 
their admirers no longer expect to be taken seriously. 
They might be pardoned for hugging this illusion if it 
affected only themselves, but when they deliberately 
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sacrifice their unfortunate followers to it one can only 
marvel at the puerile vanity and colossal egotism of 
these saviours of the ‘“‘ Republic.” 

* » * 


Pouiticat CoRRESPONDENT writes :—Prophecy has scarcely 
been justified of her children as exhibited in the sinewy 
veterans of the first Labour Cabinet, several of whom, 

and those not the least renowned, failed to obtain even 
conjectural mention in the newspaper forecasts. As for the 
Cassandra chorus, as it used to be called (rather misleadingly, 
by the way, for Cassandra knew her business), I observe that 
its chief amplifiers have begun to invoke fair play for Labour 
—a sure sign that the winning horse has been spotted at last. 
Not, I suppose, since the formation of C.-B.’s 1905 Cabinet 
have the calculations of the political underworld (now inhabited 
by the throw-outs who were recently denying Labour’s fitness 
to govern) received so sobering a shock as has just been dealt 
by the revelation of the new Prime Minister’s resources in 


personnel. 
oa * * 


Even before the revelation, the late Government, by accepting 
responsibility for proposing a three weeks’ adjournment, and 
their followers by acquiescing in the risk, had made short work 
of the professorially sanctified warning that in the occasional 
absences of the Parliamentary cat the Labour mice would 
frolic at will in the State cupboard. I imagine we have heard 
the last of this nonsense. Indeed, there are already indications 
of a tendency on the part of the Conservatives, if not to patch 
up a precarious entente with the new Government, at least to 
hint that the Liberal Codlin is not the only potential bloom in 
friendship’s garland. As time goes on, opportunities will 
not be lacking to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as formerly to Mr. 
Lloyd George, of playing off one section of the Opposition 
against another. I would go further and say that under a 
triangular system, some such shifting of forces must, on occasion, 
be expected to occur automatically. 

* * * 

On this point I may note that nobody who followed at all 
closely the protracted yet continuously instructive debate on 
the Clynes amendment could have missed the significance of 
its most persistent feature—the pertinacious if rather primitive 
cunning with which the Baldwin strategists concentrated their 
counter-attack on the point of junction between the two assailant 
forces. From time to time some slight success attended this 
classic manceuvre, though when it came to stirring up strife 
in the dual camp I noticed that the snare, if not always resisted 
by the bigger and less experienced ally, appeared to have no 
attractions for the hard-bitten smaller wing. Whether this 
will continue to be so has yet to be determined; the trial, I 
fancy, will come when the Liberals find themselves chained to 
their places night after night in order to protect from ejection 
a not always affectionate house-mate. Compared with a strain 
of that character any other that might be imagined—co-opera- 
tion, for instance, for the sole purpose of overthrowing a common 
foe—might reasonably be held to be a test of acid-proof quality. 

* * * 

For the present, however, all such speculations must remain 
subject to revision. When Parliament reassembles it will be 
to realise, perhaps for the first time, the depth and breadth of 
the transformation to which it has just put its seal. Striking 
material changes will leap to the eye, reflecting a re-orientation 
of party relationships which, unless, merely topographical 
or narrowly self-interested, may well prove enduring. I believe 
it to be Mr. Asquith’s view not only that this Parliament may 
last longer than many people expect, but that Ministers should 
be able to advance in step with its ideals, or, rather, if one 
may venture on the variation, bring its ideals into unison with 
their own. All of which, no doubt, will become clearer after 
the great change-over scene, one effect of which must be to re- 
produce in a kind of living picture, to the enlightenment of many 
concerned, the different parties’ respective states of the poll. 

* * * 


With Labour, not only, in Lord Haldane’s phrase, breasting 
the peaks of the hills, but spectacularly enthroned on the 
Woolsack and taking its cue from benches of the same colour 
as the Red flag, a belated quickening of interest may be expected 
during the coming session in Second Chamber reform. I do 


not know whether the task of locking the stable door is to be 
undertaken by Lord Curzon, Lord Grey or Lord Birkenhead, 
but I understand that Lord Younger means, if necessary, to 
see to the job himself. To Lord Curzon, of course, now falls 
the duty of leading the Opposition. 





——— 





A REVOLUTIONARY 
GOVERNMENT 


F the new Government is to live even as long as 
I its predecessor—and we expect it to live much 
longer—the decisive division of last Monday 
night will be only the first of a series of hundreds of 
divisions in which the same men will go together 
into the same lobbies. The implications of this facet 
do not seem as yet to have received the attention 
they evidently deserve. To remain in office the 
Labour Government will require not merely the 
passive consent of the Liberal Party, but its active 
and daily support. If no more than half the Liberals 
were merely to abstain on a critical division, the 
Government would be defeated. If Monday’s vote 
was an isolated act, a mere judgment on the verbal 
merits of a particular amendment to the Address, 
then it was meaningless and mischievous. There will 
have to be close and genuine co-operation between 
the Whips of the two parties; and back-benchers as 
well as front-benchers on the Government side will 
have constantly to bear in mind the necessity of 
securing that co-operation, if they wish to be able at 
the next election to present to the country any record 
whatever of real achievement. That, of course, is 
only a truism; but even truisms need sometimes to 
be stated. 

By common consent the outstanding feature of the 
debate on the Labour amendment was Mr. Asquith’s 
speech. An old Parliamentary hand—who since Tues- 
day has held very high office—declared that it was 
the finest speech he had ever heard in the House. 
Those who did not hear it can neither endorse nor 
dispute that judgment, but everyone who understands 
anything of the practical working of the Parliamentary 
machine must recognise that the speech meant nothing 
unless it meant that the Liberal Party was determined 
not merely to put Labour into office but to keep it 
there. As far as Mr. Asquith himself is concerned, 
there is no doubt that that is exactly what it did 
mean, but it is not so clear either that all his followers 
took it in that sense or that all the Labour members 
realised its full purport. One Labour member, at any 
rate—and no novice—very quickly showed his inability 
to understand that to enable the Liberal leader to 
carry out his implied promise certain verbal sacrifices 
may have to be made. In forming a Government 
the Labour Party, wisely or unwisely, has accepted 
the Liberals as Parliamentary allies, and such alliances, 
however temporary and informal, imply not perhaps 
the burying but at least the laying aside of hatchets. 
That Liberals and Conservatives are indistinguishable 
—alike the enemies of the people—is a favourite and 
inevitable theory on many Labour platforms, but it is 
not a thesis that can conveniently be aired in the 
House of Commons as long as a Labour Government 
is holding office by Liberal votes—and wishes to 
continue to hold office. 

This point, however, involves only a very minor and 
easily remediable misunderstanding of the practical 
position. The debate as a whole showed the existence 
of a much more profound and less excusable misunder- 
standing—nowhere displayed more clearly than in the 
speech of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who in the plainest 
terms suggested that if only Mr. Asquith were willing 
to form a Government he could rely upon Conservative 
support. Incidentally Mr. Chamberlain’s speech dis- 
posed very completely of the mischievous suggestion 
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that Mr. Asquith and his friends are putting Mr. 
MacDonald into power with the cunning object of 
discrediting Labour, turning it out, and thereafter 

ing into office themselves. The Liberals could 
pave obtained office this week without the slightest 
difficulty if that had been their object ; they had not 
to seek Tory support, they had only to agree to accept 
it, and could have made their own terms. They are 
led, however, as it happens, by a very wise man who 
knew that the price he would have to pay for office 
was the final and irrevocable destruction of his own 

y. He could have had power himself for as many 
ears as he is likely to want to remain in active political 
life; but that would have been the end of “ Liberal- 
im” in Great Britain. 


But the misunderstanding to which we are par- 
ticularly referring goes deeper than that. Mr. Chamber- 
lain spoke—and many political writers have lately 
written—as if the various political parties in the State 
consisted merely of those who, with this label or that, 
have succeeded in gaining entrance to the House of 
Commons. The implication of all the arguments of 
the anti-Socialist fusionists is that the Liberal Members 
of Parliament can dispose of the opinions and votes 
of their constituents in any way they choose, and 
that a Liberal-Tory alliance at Westminster would 
automatically create a Liberal-Tory alliance in the 
country. That, of course, is an almost ridiculously 
false view. If Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George 
had accepted any such bargain as Mr. Chamberlain 
proposed, the immediate result would have been that 
a large majority of the four million Liberal voters 
would have repudiated their leaders, and failing any 
other method of expressing their detestation of Toryism 
would have gone over to Labour. Members of Par- 
liament are after all only “ representatives”’; their 
personal influence may be considerable, but in the 
last resort they are the servants of those who elect 
them—not medieval barons who could lead their 
yeoman-tenants into battle on whichever side they 
chose. This again is a very simple and obvious truth, 
but it is a truth which appears to have been sadly 
overlooked of late by many political commentators. 
We do not doubt that Mr. Asquith’s own predilections 
correspond completely with the course he has taken ; 
but even if that had not been so, he would have been 
obliged as the leader of a democratic party to do what 
he has done. Anyone who supposes that the average 
Liberal voter would rather see Mr. Baldwin than 
Mr. MacDonald in office knows nothing whatever of 
the temper of British Liberalism. As soon as the 
Election results were known Mr. Asquith declared his 
attitude and his intentions without a moment’s inde- 
cision. There was in fact no room for indecision ; 
the question which he had to decide presented no 
difficulty. A less shrewd and sure leader might perhaps 
have hesitated for a few days, but the eventual decision 
Would inevitably have been the same. 


These questions, however, are no longer of very 
much more than historic interest. What we all wish 
to know now is what Labour is going to make of its 
chance. It is a great chance. Mr. MacDonald inherits 
& series of very complex and difficult problems— 
tendered all the more difficult by the quite extra- 
worse weakness and incompetence, especially in 
i z Affairs, of the Government which he succeeds. 
in > need not complain of that. The native 

Capacity of Mr. Baldwin offers a standard of com- 
Parison for which any successor should be profoundly 





grateful. Mr. MacDonald may not do better, but he 
cannot at any rate do worse ; and we may be reasonably 
sure that he will do very much better. What we 
expect of him and of the Labour Party is not new and 
startling schemes, but a new spirit and method in the 
carrying out of accepted schemes. We expect him 
to establish a new standard of performance to which 
subsequent Governments will have to live up; to say 
what he means, and to do what he promises to do. 
And that in itself will constitute a revolution in British 
politics. 

The King’s Speech—drafted by Mr. Baldwin and 
his colleagues—was, on the whole, an excellent pro- 
gramme. In the field of home affairs it was almost 
as promising as were the speeches which Mr. Baldwin 
and Lord Curzon made last summer in reference to 
French policy in the Ruhr. Many Conservative 
speakers during the past week have rhetorically 
enquired what fault Liberal, or even Labour, members 
had to find with the Government’s proposals, and if 
they had none why they should vote against them ? 
The answer, of course, is that however excellent the 
said proposals might be, there was not the slightest 
reason—on the record of the Baldwin Government— 
to suppose that they would ever advance beyond the 
stage of being “ proposals,” if that Government were 
to remain in power. As Mr. MacDonald himself 
pointed out on Monday, Mr. Baldwin's followers will 
have far more frequent opportunities under a Labour 
Government than under a Conservative Government 
of voting for the realisation of their leader's pro- 
gramme. The Labour Government has, of course, 
plans which go beyond anything that Mr. Baldwin 
would adumbrate even in the vague and unbinding 
language of a King’s Speech; but if Mr. MacDonald 
were merely to accept Mr. Baldwin’s programme and 
put it into effect he would have achieved far more 
than any recent Government has achieved. 

It is in this sense that the new Government may 
prove to be a “ revolutionary’ Government. It will 
make a serious attempt to carry out its pledges—and 
incidentally the pledges of other parties. It will 
tackle, for instance, the problems of housing and 
unemployment on lines not so very different perhaps 
from those which Mr. Baldwin and the Federation of 
British Industries might in theory approve; but it 
will tackle them in something like the spirit in which 
the Government of 1916 tackled the problem of muni- 
tions—as problems, that is to say, that are really 
serious and really urgent. It is in that way and not 
by wild “‘ Socialistic ” experiments that it is likely to 
demonstrate the difference between it and the older 
parties. Towards the end of the debate on Monday 
Mr. Austin Hopkinson declared : 

For myself I fear nothing from a Labour-Socialist Government, 
because the deeper that Government goes into socialistic practice 
the more powerful it will make the capitalist section in this 
country. 

We would not ourselves accept that dictum without 
qualification, but as a comment on the situation, and 
as a protest against panic, it is very just and shrewd ; 
and the point is one of which the Labour leaders, 
who are quite aware that they have not yet converted 
the country to Socialism, are not in the least likely 
to lose sight. The real danger of a Labour administra- 
tion from the point of view of the apprehensive Con- 
servative “capitalist” is not the danger of “ sub- 
versive”’ legislation, against which he must fight 
with all his might in the House and on the platform ; 
but the danger that he may be called upon to vote 
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for principles to which, at election after election, he 
has not hesitated to give a platonic adherence. There 
are often disputes as to which party has stolen from 
which this or that plan of social reform. The Labour 
Government will settle those disputes very much as 
Solomon settled the dispute over the parentage of an 
infant—by soliciting votes in the House of Commons 
for the realisation of such plans. Those who are hostile 
—who cast their votes, for instance, against the 
institution of a really vigorous housing programme— 
will thereby deny their parentage and admit their theft. 
We do not envy them their position, in relation either 
to their existing pledges or to questions which they will 
have to answer at the next Election. On its first accession 
to — the Labour Government must make good, 
and it can make good only in that way, by showing 
that, where the legitimate interests of those who have 
sent it to Westminster are concerned, it really means 
business. In that respect we hope and believe that 
it will prove to be a revolutionary Government. 


LENIN’S LEGACY 


ISTORY offers us few examples of irreplaceable 
persons. But Lenin must unquestionably be 
counted among those few. Nothing could be 

more grotesque than the statement of the Times the other 
day, that he was “a rather commonplace man.” There 
was not anything, it is true, of extraordinary interest 
about his early life. In his youth he rebelled, like many 
of his fellow nobles, against the tyranny and brutality 
of Tsarism. He was an exile in Siberia and afterwards 
in Switzerland ; he devoted himself to the study of Socialist 
economics and political methods, and to the more or less 
normal work of revolutionary organisation. But his 
mind was never commonplace and, when his opportunity 
came in 1917, he seized it swiftly and confidently. In an 
instant he was dominating his colleagues, and before long he 
was dominating millions who had never before heard of him. 
He picked up the broken pieces of Russia and moulded 
them with daring skill into a new and strange whole. 
He made mistakes, he committed crimes, and it still 
remains to be seen how much of his work will be permanent. 
But in his five years of masterful experiment he impressed 
himself on every dispassionate and intelligent observer 
as incomparably the greatest figure thrown up by the 
War. And to the more passionate or the less intelligent 
he has seemed, in Aristotle’s phrase, not a man at all 
but a beast or a god. 

Lenin was, of course, a fanatic. He had the qualities, 
good and bad, that are generally found in the great fanatic. 
He was sincere and narrow, despising many things that 
most of us set store by—ease, display, religion, art, liberty. 
He was steeped in Marxian theory (but with a dash of 
Bakunin’s thought) and he was set resolutely on applying 
his theory to men—or, to put it more accurately, on making 
men fit his theory. Yet he was never the slave of the doc- 
trine. He interpreted Marx as perhaps Marx would not 
have interpreted himself, and certainly so as to bring him- 
self into violent conflict with ‘ orthodox” champions like 
Kautsky. Moreover, idealist though he was, he was no 
romantic. His sense of realities told him how far he could 
safely go, or, if he had gone beyond the bounds of safety, 
how to draw back. He had patience as well as audacity. 
He was unscrupulous in the means he took to win his 
ends. Cunning, defiance, frankness, reasonableness were 
all weapons which he could handle as the occasion required. 
He was cold and ruthless, and sometimes, perhaps, he 
showed the wanton cruelty of the Oriental, though it is 
ludicrous to depict him as a monster with a natural love 
for the smell of blood. In the days of the “‘ Red Terror ”’ 
his influence—in so far as he exercised it, which was not 
far enough—was consistently on the side of clemency. 
He was an arch-schemer, planning his way to his goal, 





but little diverted¥by the personal weaknesses that have 
so often proved stumbling-blocks to revolutionary leaders, 
He had not the Girondin’s fastidiousness or Robespierre’s 
pedantry; his ambition and his vanity were not of the kind 
that destroyed Napoleon. His chief weakness lay in his 
judgment of men, his intolerance of and contempt for those 
who disagreed with him or whom he did not understand 
and they were many. Yet that weakness was also ip 
one sense his strength, for it kept him firm in his purpose, 
His purpose in its entirety—a world revolution whic 
should overthrow capitalism in every couniry—was only 
the stuff of a dream. But that part of the purpose, which 
consisted in regenerating Russia and making her the 
leader in revolutionary thought and the pattern of » 
developing Socialist state, was not unattainable. Lenin's 
achievement, indeed, has stopped far short of his hopes, 
and much of what he has done will presently crumble, 
But he has laid foundations that will stand. He has 
pushed Russia out of the Middle Ages into the modem 
world. He has broken not merely the aristocrat and the 
landlord, but the systems in which their dominance was 
rooted. He has made the Russian people into a nation, 
with a new outlook on the world. It is a nation which 
as yet but dimly understands either itself or the world. 
But it knows that it has vigour and self-confidence and 
immense untapped resources, and we know that it is 
going to be greater among the Great Powers than the 
rotten empire out of which it has sprung. This Russia, 
poverty-stricken but proud, weary but pugnacious, ignorant 
but learning fast, struggling to adjust itself to new oppor 
tunities, to strange forms of government and half-baked 
experiments in Socialism—this is Lenin’s legacy. 

What Lenin’s death will mean to Russia we do not 
profess to know. It may be said that practically it wil 
mean little, because he really died eighteen months ago. 
Since he was first struck down by the disease that has now 
killed him, he has hardly been able to take any part in 
the direction of affairs. He has been a name and a shadow, 
and those in authority, despite their periodical announce- 
ments that Lenin’s health was mending and that his 
return to work was imminent, must long have been aware 
that he was finished. The name and the shadow, how- 
ever, and the popular belief and hope, were things of 
importance, and it is possible that the restraint and stability 
they assured may now be loosened. There is none of the 
Bolshevik leaders, neither Trotsky nor Kamenev no 
Kalinin nor any other, capable of filling Lenin’s shoes— 
of exercising Lenin’s mastery, that is to say, over the 
Russian people and the Communist Party. The Com 
munist Party itself, as is well known, is at present full of 
discord, and one vital point in dispute is whether the 
‘new economic policy ” is justified. A successful assaull 
on this would clearly throw the country again into the 
melting-pot. But its opponents are a minority, and it ® 
expected that the Party Conference which is about to mett 
will confirm it and decree that Russia is to continue 
the path into which Lenin had guided her. We hope that 
will prove to be the decision and that it will be loyally 
accepted. It will doubtless be a bitter disappointmen! 
to the emigrés, and to the Duke of Northumberland and 
Mr. Winston Churchill and their implacable friends. Bu 
there are few here, and fewer still, we imagine, in Russ 
who want to see the disintegration of the central authonty 
or a war of succession in Moscow. The Soviet regi 
has its defects, but for the present it is essential both fot 
the Russians and for the rest of us that it should stand solid 

The position of ourselves and of other foreign State 
at any rate, is clear. We have to deal with the Russi 
that is, and not with the Russia that might be if some patty 
there or some party here had its way. Russia to-day * 
a going concern—going rather slowly and painfully, it ® 
true, yet going surprisingly well considering the 
culties and dangers that have had to be faced. Thet 
has been a steady economic development. Industrial 
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uction as a whole has more than doubled itself since 
1920; agriculture, despite the handicaps of war and 
famine, could boast of an output last year of 75 per cent. 
ofthe pre-war amount. There have been drastic financial 
reforms; the chervonetz currency is stable, taxation is 
ielding a greatly increased revenue and the budget deficit 
js enormously reduced. But Russia, as we have said 

in and again in these columns, wants from us what 
we want from her—trade. There is unemployment and 
under-production on both sides because for five years 
fear and prejudice and stupidity have fought unwearyingly 
against a commonsense settlement. Happily we are at 
last within sight of the end of this insanity. Mr. 
MacDonald’s Government will come to terms with Moscow, 
and it will be followed—if, indeed, it is not preceded— 
by the Italians. The French are still shy, but they are 
pressed already by the Czechs, and we shall be surprised 
if they hold out for long after Great Britain and Italy 
have given recognition. That, however, is not our business. 
The British Government is fortunately not concerned in 
this matter with M. Poincaré, and it can do what it likes 
as soon as it likes. 

There is, however, a warning which it is well should 
be addressed to all who are looking forward to the recog- 
nition of Russia. The resumption of normal diplomatic 
relations with Russia is necessary on both political and 
economic grounds, and the sooner we have it the better. 
But it is by no means all that is necessary. The growth 
of trade is hampered by non-recognition, but it is hampered 
far more by the fact that Russia cannot get the credits 
that she must have. The keenness of her desire for de jure 
recognition is due in the main to her desire—which is a 
perfectly natural and proper one—to get these credits. 
Recognition, in fact, from the trading point of view, is 
the condition precedent to credits, and to give her the one 
without the other is to give the shadow and witbhold the 
substance. It is obviously not expected that the British 
Government itself should lend large sums to Russia; 
what is wanted is that financial houses in this country 
should create the necessary credits. For that they will 
require, as the first essential, confidence. And confidence 
in this particular case means two things—a guarantee, 
which can easily be arranged, from the British Government, 
and on the part of the Soviet Government an acknow- 
ledgment of, and agreement to liquidate, certain of the 
old Russian obligations. We are not, of course, suggesting 
that the Russians ought to he asked to accept all the 
preposterous claims that have been made against them by 
anti-Bolshevik maniacs; we refer to such matters as rail- 
way and other public loans and compensation for losses 
afising directly out of the nationalisation policy. Is that 
So easy to arrange? We believe that there should be 
no great difficulty. The Soviet Government has intimated 
its willingness to conclude a fair and open bargain on these 
terms; it will assume and meet its obligations, if it can 
rely on getting the credits and the friendly support of our 
Government. Then, as we are assured by men of high 
authority in the commercial world and in intimate touch 
with Russia, we can anticipate with certainty the complete 
re-establishment, within a year or two, of Russia’s own 
credit and the rapid development of trade. 


, Here, it seems to us, is a sound business proposition, 
in which there is no necessity to impart romantic gestures. 
We have heard it said that a Labour Government must 
no sordid bargain with Russia; there must be 
he mitional recognition. That sounds well enough; 
ut, as we have explained, it would by itself be a poorish 
rie of gift. _Will our idealists tell us how the Labour 
vernment is going to persuade the financial world 
Pt se unconditional credits as a supplement to the uncon- 
Honal Tecognition ? Till we see a prospect of that 
ae happening, we shall be with the Moscow realists 
vocate the bargain. 


FIRST STEPS TOWARDS 
INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL 
UL) “ete immediate i is undoubtedly the greatest of 


the immediate issues with which the new Govern- 

ment will have to deal. In comparison, all other 
issues are of secondary importance in their immediate 
effect on the Government’s prospects and standing in the 
country. A good part of the debate on the Address centred 
on this question, the Labour spokesmen making vigorous 
criticisms of the late Government’s inaction. Sir Douglas 
Hogg, winding up the debate for the Conservatives, retorted 
by saying that there were a quarter of a million less persons 
unemployed now than a year ago. He meant, in effect, 
that this reduction represented the most that could be done 
in face of the existing conditions. His speech was a chal- 
lenge to the Labour Party to do better. 

How much better can they in fact do? It is, of course, 
useless to suggest that any Government can, by extempor- 
ised measures, get rid of unemployment altogether, or reduce 
it even to pre-war proportions in a few months. The 
disease is too radical to admit of any easy cure, or to be 
remedied by expedients which can be put into force at a few 
weeks notice. Apart from other causes of depression, 
there is a real shrinkage of world markets which no merely 
national measures can remedy. A complete and speedy 
revival of the Lancashire cotton industry, for example, or 
of shipbuilding, is out of the immediate power of any 
Government. We shall have unemployment, and unem- 
ployment beyond the normal, with us for some time yet. 
The question is what can be done rapidly to diminish its 
amount, and to mitigate its evil consequences, both on the 
unemployed and on Society as a whole. 

The wrong way of approaching the problem is to think 
of it mainly as a question of starting relief works for the 
purpose of directly absorbing the unemployed. Relief 
work is usually expensive and inefficient, and, even if the 
work done is useful and necessary, it is felt as a drag on 
the authorities which are impelled to undertake it. We 
must think of the unemployed, not as a distinct body of 
men for whom work has somehow to be improvised, but as a 
surplus of ordinary labour, spread through many industries 
and occupations. And, since there are many unemployed 
workers who have no trade, and have never been in a regular 
job since they left school or the army, this way of looking 
at the question is not so easy or so obvious as it may sound. 
We have, however, to take these untrained workers, and to 
treat them, too, not as undifferentiated “‘ out of works,” but 
as men and women who must be trained to follow a suitable 
occupation in which an opening can be found for their 
service. 

The first thought must be, therefore, not what relief 
works can be provided, but in what industries employment 
can be legitimately expanded by Government aid or action. 
With the most obvious case we dealt fully a fortnight ago. 
The need for houses is such as to call for the services, not 
only of the whole present reserve of building labour, but 
of a large number of workers who must be brought in from 
outside, and trained to do the less skilled work, vacated 
by the promotion of men already in the industry to work of 
higher grades. Here the problem is easy, because the 
building industry needs, not a temporary, but a permanent, 
accession of man power. The Government’s first step, 
therefore, should be a national housing scheme, conceived 
on a far larger scale than Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s window- 
dressing proposals of a year ago. 

Next comes the problem of electrical development, with 
which the improvement of the railway service is largely 
bound up. Here the task is harder, because any systematic 
plan of power supply has to meet the obstruction of con- 
flicting private interests already engaged in the service. 
The generation of electric power ought to be a public service, 
nationally or regionally controlled; but the prospect of 
c 
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making it so in the future must not be allowed to delay 
development now. The plans for great centralised power 
stations, and for a regionalisation of the whole service, 
already exist for the most part. The business of the new 
Government will be to remove obstructions and to get these 
plans quickly into operation. 

At the same time pressure must be put upon the railway 
companies—and control applied if necessary—to speed up 
plans of railway construction and renovation. The com- 
panies have indeed announced schemes of capital expendi- 
ture which look imposing enough. But these schemes, on 
examination, turn out to be spread over several years, and 
in many cases there is no sign of haste in getting them under 
way. Here, again, it is mainly a case, not of making new 
plans, but of securing the speedy execution of plans already 
in draft. Both electrical and railway developments offer 
the great advantage that, indirectly, they will provide 
employment for the hard-hit metal and engineering 
industries. 

School building and equipment offer further opportunities 
for immediate action on a large scale. The country has 
allowed this work to fall heavily into arrears, and local 
authorities which have desired to improve their buildings or 
provide new schools have been severely discouraged by the 
Board of Education. Yet it is common knowledge that, 
in many towns, accommodation, especially for secondary 
pupils, is sorely deficient, while many of the existing schools 
in rural areas are thoroughly insanitary and hopelessly ill- 
equipped for their task. Here is another call on the man- 
power of the constructional industries, which can be devel- 
oped side by side with a great housing scheme because much 
of it will make the largest call on different kinds of labour 
from those chiefly needed in cottage building. 


Roads, bridges and similar works of construction will 
inevitably be needed in conjunction with schemes of 
housing, school-building and transport development. For 
these, as for other types of work, the method of using 
unemployed labour as such should be abandoned, and the 
most efficient labour available obtained at standard rates 
through the ordinary channels. Moreover, local authorities, 
which are now only asked to embark upon approved works 
of relief, should be set free to undertake any type of social 
service they may wish to take into their own hands. There 
is no logical reason why a municipality should not have 
precisely the same freedom as a limited company to 
embark on any lawful enterprise it chooses to undertake, 
without the cumbrous and expensive procedure of promoting 
a separate Act of Parliament in each individual case. 
The sole reason why this freedom has not been secured long 
ago lies in the opposition of private interests to the compe- 
tition of municipal trade. A short Act of Parliament, 
conferring on local authorities the right, after complying 
with simple and inexpensive formalities, to engage in any 
lawful trade, would rapidly bring a host of new enterprises 
into the field, and result, we believe, in a substantial net 
addition to the volume of employment. This will be con- 
tested, of course, by those who hold that there is a fixed and 
limited fund of work, and that what is done by the munici- 
pality is necessarily abstracted from the private trader. 
But this is a false view ; the whole history of our economic 
development gives it the lie. New services create fresh 
markets. 

Of course, municipalities have been passing through a 
period of financial stringency, and cannot contemplate large 
enterprises which involve fresh charges on the rates. But, 
in the first place, they could inaugurate many schemes which 
would involve no such charge—would be more likely, 
indeed, to prove a source of revenue. Their credit is excel- 
lent ; they can raise capital on favourable terms, the more 
favourable because of the depression. The present is a 
good time for the starting of revenue-producing services. 
Secondly, the Government can do one big thing to relieve 
the local authorities of a pressing financial burden, and so 





set them free to undertake even non-revenue-producing 
schemes. 

This is to take, at once, the whole burden of providing 
maintenance for the unemployed off the shoulders of the 
local ratepayers. The Unemployment Insurance Scheme, 
while it has serious defects, has proved, under very trying 
conditions, its essential adaptability. It is for the moment 
impossible, as everyone admits, to place it on a non-contribu- 
tory basis. Accepting its present form as inevitable, the 
Government should, in our opinion, immediately abolish 
all gaps of every sort and raise the rates of benefit and 
dependent’s allowances, so as to make all recourse to the 
Poor Law by the unemployed and their families unnecessary 
for the future. This would involve some piling up of debits 
against the Insurance Fund; but experience has clearly 
shown that such debits could be wiped off with great rapidity 
as the volume of unemployment decreased. It will cost 
the State little to assume this burden ; and it will relieve the 
local authorities from a heavy load, and make them far more 
willing to assume the task of providing regular employment 
in place of doles and makeshift works of relief. 

We have said nothing of the influence which an improve- 
ment in the direction of our foreign and imperial policy can 
bring about in the general trade position. Some of the 
advocates of full recognition of Russia have naturally 
exaggerated the probable immediate effects of resuming 
proper relations ; but we believe these efforts, modest at 
first, will be a steadily increasing factor in the revival of our 
trade with Europe. Great Britain’s share of the world’s 
trade as a whole has not declined : the fall in our exports is 
mainly due to the decline of European markets. Their 
revival, and the enlargement of such markets as Russia 
will offer in increasing measure, are vital to stable recovery. 
And in this a Labour Government will undoubtedly help, 
by the encouragement it will bring to the groups in other 
countries which are working for stabilisation in Europe. 

Lastly, up to the full measure of its power, the Govern- 
ment must set its face against wage reductions, which 
destroy the purchasing power of the home market, and, by 
promising further falls in prices, causing intending purchasers 
and those who have projects for capital expenditure to 
hold off and so intensify the slump. The country wants, 
not lower prices, save where these can be secured by elimin- 
ating waste and increasing productive efficiency ; it wants 
stable prices as the guarantee of sound development. 

Along these lines we believe a Labour Government can, 
within a reasonably short space of time, not indeed abolish 
unemployment, but reduce it to manageable proportions, 
and set going that upward movement which will in course 
of time lead to a real recovery. 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
TAXATION 


Bern, January 21st. 
, | NHE German rate of income-tax on salaries, wages 


and professional earnings is 10 per cent. on 

quarterly incomes up to 2,000 gold marks and 
20 per cent. on that part of the quarterly income, if any, 
exceeding that sum. In the case of salaries and wages 
twelve gold marks a week are free of tax, so that a man 
earning 1,000 gold marks a quarter pays on 844 
marks. Married men have 1 per cent. taken off their tax 
for wife and each child, but only on the first 2,000 gold 
marks a quarter, so that a married man with three 
children whose salary is 8,000 gold marks a quarter pays 
6 per cent. on 1,844 marks and 20 per cent. on the remain 
ing 1,000, making 10} per cent. on his whole income. 
These allowances are ridiculously inadequate, and 
lower a man’s income is the less he is allowed to keep § 
wife and children on! The tax will, as heretofore, be 
deducted by the employer from salaries and wages UP 
to the amount of 2,000 gold marks a quarter. The tax 
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on’the balance, if any, above that amount is paid directly 
by the taxpayer at the end of the quarter. 

How oppressive is the burden of taxation imposed in 
Germany on all who earn their living by mental or manual 
work—and on them alone—is best shown by comparin 
the German and English income-taxes on salaries an 
wages of the same amount. In making this comparison 
I have, for convenience, reckoned twenty gold marks 
(20 billion paper marks) to the pound sterling, although 
the actual rate of exchange is only 18 billion ~ marks. 
This is quite justifiable, since the general purchasing 

wer of 20 billion paper marks in Germany is now less 
than that of £1 in England, and, in fact, the German real 
incomes are lower than their English equivalents even at 
this rate of exchange. This is how the comparison 


works out : 
SINGLE. 

Annual Salary GERMANY. ENGLAND. 
or Wage. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
Pe oi _ oS | nil. 
£100 .. a es i 617 7 nil. 
£300 .. a se - 2617 7 15 3 9 
£500 .. ‘“ ee es 5617 7 45 11 8 
£700 .. oe ee ee 9617 7 86 1 8 
£1,000 156 17 7 146 16 3 

MARRIED WITH TWO CHILDREN. 

Annual Salary GERMANY. ENGLAND. 
or Wage. £ s. d. £s. d 
852 .. oo ee ee 2 2 nil. 
£100 .. o* ee oe 416 8 nil, 
£300 .. ee ee oe 18 16 8 nil. 
£400 .. ee ee oe 2516 8 8 20 
2600 .. oe ee ee 65 16 38 31 7 9 
£800 .. ee ee ee 105 16 8 7117 9 

£1,000 .. ee o* ee 145 16 3 112 7 9 


An income-tax of 3 or 4 per cent. on a wage of £1 a week 
must be unparalleled in any other country. Millions of 
Germans now have no more than that wage, which is 
much below even the pre-war subsistence minimum for 
a married couple with two children. At present it can 
hardly do more than supply a family of four with just 
enough to eat. But the income-tax is only the beginning 
of the deductions made by the German State from salaries 
and wages. The German workman or employee has also 
to pay rather more than 8 per cent. of his wage or salary 
as contribution to the State insurance against sickness, 
and further percentages for contributions to the unemploy- 
ment dole and old age pensions. The total deductions 
work out at about 15 per cent., as is shown by the following 
official statement of the gross and net monthly wages of 
married tram drivers and conductors with one child, just 
published by the Berlin Tramway Company : 








Gold marks. 
Gross wages .. 101.92 
Deductions :— 
Income-Tax 4.15 
Insurance .. oe 8.82 
Unemployment Dole 0.95 
Old Age Pensions 1.60 
15.52 
Net monthly wages 86.40 


So in fact a man with twenty-five shillings a week is taxed 
three shillings in the pound—a higher rate than he would 
pay in England on £1,000 a year! The German Govern- 
ment must at least be credited with originality in having 
converted an insurance premium into an additional income- 
tax. Any English Insurance Company would give the 
victims of that Government more benefits than they get 
the Krankenkasse for less money. In short, the 
system of State insurance has become a bare- 

faced swindle. 

Incomes derived from all other sources than wages, 
salaries and professional earnings are now entirely exempt 
tom income-tax proper, but there is a tax of 10 per cent. 
on the dividends of limited liability companies, which 

. mount to an income-tax on rentiers and will be very 
unjust in its incidence. For example, an old woman 


with nothing to live on but £50 a year derived from invest- 
ments, who would, of course, be free from all income-tax 
we d, will pay a tax of £5 a year; on the other 

d, the tax on an income of £10,000 a year derived 
£3700 nes will be £1,000 in Germany, whereas it is 


"99 in England. Moreover, large invested incomes in 


Germany are mainly derived from investments abroad and 
so will escape entirely. Indeed, all the big incomes will 
pay almost nothing. The bulk of direct taxation wil] be 
paid by people with incomes of not more than £400 a 
year. The German Government itself estimates that the 
income-tax on salaries and wages not exceeding £100 a 
quarter, which is deducted by employers, will alone yield 
one-fourth of the whole national revenue. 

Since it is on the small incomes that the chief burden of 
indirect taxation also falls, it follows that the greater part 
of the national revenue will be obtained from the poor. 
The rich are not to be taxed even when they die. The 
Inheritance Law of September, 1919, imposed for the 
first time Death Duties on estates bequeathed to direct 
descendants, which until then had been exempt. The 
rates were graduated up to 40 per cent. on the largest 
estates. In July, 1922, the Wirth Cabinet, in which the 
Socialists predominated, reduced the highest rate to 
17 per cent. Dr. Kuczynski said of this reduction: “A 
similar ‘ tax-reform’ in favour of the richest of the rich 
in a financially ruined State is probably without example 
in the history of the world.” The present German Govern- 
ment has, however, improved on it, for it has reduced the 
maximum duties on the largest estates bequeathed to 
direct descendants to 10 per cent. 

That there is still great wealth in Germany available 
for taxation, side by side with desperate poverty, is 
becoming more and more evident. The luxury of wealthy 
Germans in fashionable Swiss winter resorts is causing a 
scandal in Switzerland and, unfortunately, having a 
deplorable effect on Swiss subscriptions to the German 
relief funds. Certain prices have fallen in Berlin, but 
many prices are still so exorbitant that in no other country 
would anybody be found to pay them, and prices in 
general are higher than in England. On New Year’s Eve 
Brussels sprouts, which are considered a delicacy in 
Germany, cost 5s. 6d. a pound in the Berlin market halls. 
They were sold out—indeed, the rise in price was due to 
the demand for them for Sylvester Feier suppers, and 
of course to scarcity. The reason why so many people 
are found to pay almost any price here is that most 
Germans have lost all sense of the value of money, but all 
the same the prices could not be paid if there were not 
money to pay them. 

One of the most conclusive proofs of the prosperity of 
the trading classes is to be found in the newspaper adver- 
tisements. On Sunday, January 18th, the Berliner Tage- 
blatt consisted of fourty-four pages, of which thirty-four 
were advertisements. The page of the Tageblatt is half 
the size of that of the Observer, which on the same day 
consisted of twenty-two pages, so that it was exactly 
the same size, but the Observer had about nine es of 
advertisements, equal to eighteen of the Berliner Tag . 
On a rough calculation I should say that there were £4,000 
worth of advertisements in the Berliner Tageblait of 
January 18th. I had occasion the other day to insert a 
small advertisement in the “ B.Z.” (Berliner Zeitung am 
Mittag), which cost about twice as much as it would have 
cost in the Times and four times as much as a similar 
advertisement cost in the “ B.Z.” itself on October 9th. 
The papers are quite right to charge such prices, seeing 
that they get more advertisements than ever, but it is 
amazing that this should be the case. The people that 
can afford to advertise largely at these rates are better 
able to pay three shillings in the pound income-tax than 
a tram conductor earning twenty-five shillings a week. 

The prices of German papers are as amazing as their 
advertisement rates. The morning edition of the Berliner 
Tageblatt now costs 250 milliard marks (84d.) and its 
evening edition 100 milliards (1}d.). The morning edition 
on week days has usually sixteen pages of which at least 
half are advertisements. The evening edition has at most 
six pages, including a page or two of advertisements, so 
that the reading matter of the morning edition is as a 
rule equivalent to about four pages of the Times, and 
that of the evening edition to about two pages. The other 
Berlin morning papers, which are smaller than the Tage- 
blatt, cost 150 or 200 milliard marks, that is, 2d. or 24d. 
The papers must find that they can charge the public 
two or three times as much as before the war without 
unduly diminishing their circulations, or they would not 
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do it, for their working expenses are certainly not two 
or three times as high as before the war, and are, of course, 
far lower than those of any London daily paper. The rate 
of wages that they pay is about half, and that of their 
salaries not more than one-third, of the rates paid by 
London papers; paper, too, is cheaper here than in 
England, and their news service is not to be compared 
with that of a great London daily. Indeed, the dearer 
the Berlin papers become, the less news they seem to give. 

These matters concern the English public, since it seems 

probable that we shall have to help to pull Germany out 
of the mess into which we and our Allies, with the effective 
co-operation of successive German Governments, have 
ot her. The German Governments have been pretending 
or the last five years that they could not balance their 
Budget. It is possible that they could not have balanced 
it even had they tried, for the charges arising from the 
Treaty of Versailles have been very heavy ; but no Finance 
Minister since Erzberger has ever tried. The English 
Government could not balance its Budget if it relieved 
the rich from taxation and tried to raise nearly all the 
revenue of the country out of the poor. We must help 
Germany, if only because it is our own interest so to do, 
but we must impose conditions. The first and most 
essential condition will have to be a radical change in the 
whole system of taxation, and somebody will have to see 
that the change is carried out. 

That the German national revenue could be very much 
increased by a just and adequate system of taxation there 
can be no doubt. The German Government estimates its 
total revenue from taxation in 1924 at £180,000,000, but 
in my opinion it is unlikely that the present taxes will 
yield so much. In the financial year 1922-23 the English 
Government raised by taxation in round figures 
£775,000,000, of which the income-tax provided 
£379,000,000 and the Death Duties £56,000,000. The 
Budget estimate of the receipts from taxation in the 
current financial year was £700,000,000. There is also 
heavy municipal taxation. Germany was of course even 
before the war a poorer country than England. According 
to the generally accepted estimates, the pre-war national 
income per head of the population was about £50 a year in 
the United Kingdom and £30 in Germany, but, as Germany 
had a much larger population, the total national incomes 
of the two countries were about the same—£2,250 millions 
in the United Kingdom and £2,150 millions in Germany. 
It is even more than usually difficult at present to estimate 
the German national income, but all German experts are 
agreed that it has increased in thé last year, and some of 
them believe it to be now nearly as large as before the 
war. On the other hand, some non-German experts put 
it considerably below the pre-war figure. The various 
estimates of German and other experts differ so much 
that it is safer not to attempt to decide between them. 
Even if the total German national income is now no more 
than half the English—and it can hardly be less—it 
should be possible for Germany to raise £350,000,000 a 
eel by taxation without taxing small incomes more 
eavily than they are taxed in England. Such a revenue 
would give a large surplus on the ordinary Budgets of the 
Reich and the States. Before the war the total annual 
expenditure of the Reich, the States and the municipalities 
was about £250,000,000. Most of the cost of the Army 
and Navy is now saved, and the depreciation of the mark 
has reduced the National Debt to an insignificant amount. 
There is therefore no reason why the German Budget should 
not be balanced except the refusal of the rulers of Germany 
to tap the principal sources of revenue. What is needed 
is much less taxation on the poor and much more on 


the rich. Rospert DELL, 
I in the correspondence columns of newspapers that 
we should never dream of reading if they appeared 
in the form of an article. The man who writes an 
article has an authoritative air, rather like a policeman’s, 
and the official pomp, while it impresses us, does not 
make for intimacy. He is a public character rather than 


HORSES 


T is a fact beyond dispute that we read many things 





a human being. He does not let slip his secrets: hy» 
imparts only carefully selected information. The map 
who writes a letter to the paper, on the other hand, has 
no official standing. He does not speak down to us from 
a platform, but is more comparable to an interrupter o 
heckler in the body of the hall at a public meeting. Nine 
times out of ten the interrupter is a bore, but we always 
give him the benefit of the doubt and turn round with 
eager curiosity to hear what he has to say. He is, at least, 
an odd fish, and is obviously inspired by excitement o& 
egotism or, best of all, stung into utterance by a bee ip 
his bonnet. He speaks for himself alone. He is a 
embodied whim, and we listen to his questions and opinions 
for sport rather than for instruction. During a world. 
crisis, he will write to the papers complaining of the mis. 
pronunciation of bus-conductors or to say that he had 
seen a bat flying up and down the main street of his Village 
on the afternoon of Christmas Eve. He excites himself 
over such questions as whether eggs should be sold by 
weight or by the dozen, and will one day be denouncing 
the Bolsheviks and the next be boasting of the size of 
his vegetable-marrow. Nothing human is alien to him, 
from the deplorable increase in the use of lip-stick to the 
custom of hanging out coconuts for tits in the back garden. 
The correspondence column, indeed, instead of being the 
pulpit of the writer, is the confessional of the reader. And, 
because we cannot help believing that every human being 
has it in him to write at least one good letter to a paper, 
we go on hopefully dipping into the letters day after day 
in spite of a thousand past disappointments. 

Those who read the “ Points from Letters” in the 
Times were rewarded the other day by a peculiarly fascina- 
ting letter on “ Long-Distance Rides.” It was bald 
enough in manner, and was quite free from any amusing 
element of the ridiculous, but it was a sincere confession 
of pleasure that must have changed the face of England 
for a number of people as they read it. It was written by 
a gentleman who lives in Lincolnshire and who set out 
on horseback one day last spring on a journey to the west 
of England. His very first sentence makes one feel a 
hundred years young : 

Last April I rode my chestnut mare “Jean” from Spalding 
to Gloucester, via Shrewsbury. Starting at 9 o’clock on the Sunday 
morning, I arrived in Gloucester at 4.30 p.m. the following Wednes- 
day. ‘Two days later I left Gloucester at 10 o’clock, journeying 
via Leicester, and eventually returning to Spalding, which I reached 
rather late (about 10 o'clock) on the evening of Monday, the 9th 
As my weight is rather heavy (about 15st.) I had very little gear, 
which I carried in a haversack, and, like Captain Browne, I avoided 
the main roads as much as possible., 

Is it not as though a lost England had burst into leaf 
again? Here, at least, is one man of fifteen stone who 
in the most practical manner possible denies the existence 
of the twentieth century. He emerges, a peculiar figure, 
in these fuliginous days, and in an instant we pass through 
the smoke with him and his chestnut mare “ Jean” into 
the blessed air of a Sunday morning in Apzil, bright above 
an enchanted land, in which long roads stretch out @ 
the sun in a silence that is seldom broken but by the 
sweet music of horseshoes and the rumble of unhurrying 
wheels. I do not suppose that England ever actually enjoyed 
that golden peace of which we conjure up @ vision when 
we imagine the age of machinery undone and the roads 
given back to horses. But no one who was born before 
the invention of the motor-car can help looking back 
covetously to a time in which, on many a long day, the 
world seemed almost to stand still as it accepted the 
benediction of the sun. True, at the time, we admired 
the horse for his swiftness ; but now, when it is too late, 
we realise that his great merit was his slowness and that 
his easy ambling trot as he took us to church or market 
sct the pace for time. In those days we used to sing 
on Sunday mornings : 


I joyed when to the house of God 
Go up they said to me. 
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itl experienced this joy, it was at times, I fear, less on 
account of the sermon than because I used to go up to 
the house of God seated behind a dark brown horse with 
q star in his forehead, holding the reins and clicking him 
into a@ trot with my tongue. If I had money and lived 
in the country to-day, I am shamefully aware that I should 
keep not a horse but a motor-car. I cannot resist the 
times and live deliberately in a world of horses that has 
ceased to exist. But when I read of someone else’s doing 
this, I feel an aching desire to open a door into an old 
vanished world in which the proudest throne for a small 
child was the bare back of a horse going down to the 

d to drink. How exquisitely novel was the sensation 
when he advanced into the water and drank as though he 
could drain the pond at a draught! It was a giddy perch 
as one looked down the long declivity of his neck. There, 
in the midst of the water, one was for the moment islanded 
and cut off from the human race. I was never a horseman, 
but even for the sake of those brief rides from the stable 
to the pond, my hands grasping the mane and the halter- 
rope, I count that world ill lost. Those were days, 
indeed, in which I would have gone anywhere with a horse. 
I was happy walking after him beside the plough, and, 
if I grew tired, I could lie down under the hedge and 
be happy merely watching him to the other side of the 
field and back again, and then again, and then again, 
and so on till tea-time, with no sound to break the quiet 
but a lark singing in the air or a bee passing, or an occasional 
sharp distant cry from the ploughboy, a tyrant giving orders 
to his pet and his slave. Equally delightful it was to go 
anywhere in a cart, whether to the river-mouth for a load 
of sand, or into the meadow to bring back a load of hay 
to the stack-garden or into the town to fetch bags of fer- 
tilizers from the railway station or flour from the miller’s. 
Even to be given a ride in a cart, when one was walking 
along the road into town, was to add to the happiness 
of life. “ Have a sail?” the farm-labourer who was 
driving would call out, for in that part of the world to 
ride was to “‘ sail’ and to walk was to “travel.” (Thus, 
ifa man were asked “* How did you get home last night, 
John?” his answer would be “ Joe Campbell gave me a 
sail,” or “* I travelled,” according to whether he had driven 
home or walked.) A small boy in the country enjoys 
few things better than to be given a sail in an old blue and 
red cart that goes lumbering along the ruts in the road, 
slow as a wounded beetle. His spirit is not jarred, though 
his body may be, as the cart bumps from stone to stone 
in tracks that wriggle from side to side like sound-waves 
and that are deepened a fraction more by every new cart 
that passes. 

The old horse progresses at so easy a pace that every 
now and then the cart seems to stand still for a 
second,and the animal’s feet strike the road slowly as the 
tolling of a bell. But you would not have it go faster. 
You could sit all day watching the horse’s back, its moving 
shoulders, its hairy feet, the little swellings of its veins, 
the skin that quivers where it has just been bitten by a 
horse-fly, the swing of its barbered tail under the irritation, 
the impatience of its head as the flies gather on its neck, the 
old worn harness frayed and held together with string, the 
driver smoking a clay pipe and occasionally pausing in 
the middle of his questions to cry “ Hupp!” and give the 
rope reins in his hand a gentle shake. There is no advantage 
a driving in a cart in these circumstances save that one 
's sitting behind a horse. You could walk as fast and, 
if you did, you would feel less tired at the end of your 
a. But walking is an exercise without pomp or 
uxury, whereas to drive even in the dirtiest blue and red 
cart is to be a lord of creation on whose moving chariot 
the sun shines, 

Hence it was, no doubt, pure selfishness that made me 
4 a child such a lover of horses and so confirmed a fre- 
oe of the stable. I could still go into it, I think, 

point out the stall in which each horse stood and 


remember its name. Three generations of cart horses 
stood side by side in it—Bell the grey mare, now so aged 
that her marbled skin was turned to a freckled white ; 
Moll, her black daughter, quiet and powerful, with 
great hairy feet; and Lofty, the son of Moll, a great 
gawky, overgrown bay, with bones that stuck out like 
apples, and a backbone so sharp that it was quite painful 
to be given a ride on him on the way out to the field. Then 
there was Ned of the hairless feet, of the colour known as 
dark brown, but really black, with a white star in his 
forehead, who was a driving-horse on Sundays and for 
going to the station or to market, but who could do his 
turn between the shafts of a cart when necessary. He had 
bolted in his youth, causing an accident that got into the 
papers, but he was now so submissive that even I could be 
trusted to drive him. ‘“ Drive him on a sweet rein,” my 
uncle would tell me, showing me how to keep the reins at a 
proper tautness; and nothing pleased me more, when my 
uncle was not there, than to drive Ned to such purpose that 
he would break into a gallop along an empty road under the 
stars. Night, I am sure, is the pleasantest of all times for 
driving a horse. He is hungry and eager for home, and 
willing to collaborate in any plan for getting there quickly, 
and to enter into the excitement of an escapade in 
the dark. 

It was not Ned, but his miserable bay successor—a lazy 
but nervous pony—who made a public exhibition of me in 
the town one day, when I had been left alone with him out- 
side a shop. He began to stand on his hind legs between the 
shafts suddenly at the bray of a donkey, and I, sitting 
behind him, saw him towering above me like a cliff, as I 
seemed to sink back into nowhere. I spoke to him in as 
reasonable a tone as I could assume, and touched him gently 
with the whip, but again and again he reared and sent me 
down, down, like a bucket into a well. What a fool one 
feels to be so treated in a public place! How afraid one 
is—at least, how afraid I am—that one may have gone white, 
and that one may not be looking as calm as a novitiate 
man ought to look when a handful of belated rescuers gather 
round the horse’s head! Much more did I feel at home with 
Maggie, the twenty-ycar-old bay mare, as round as a 
barrel, who had been used for driving in her prime, but was 
now reduced to light work in a cart. On sunny evenings 
she was sometimes saddled for me, and I set out for the 
perils of the road, warned in advance not to tire her by 
trotting. I obeyed as well as a boy could. But when 
we had ambled down the lane, and, after that, down the 
hill to Craig’s farm, which was so steep that she almost 
sat on her haunches and slid down to the bottom of it, and 
turned off the main road into the solitude of the Green Lane, 
it was a temptation to give a little flick of the riding-whip 
and remind her that she, too, was once young and could 
jog merrily between the hedges. Perhaps I should have 
ridden her harder, but I was afraid of that reproachful look 
when I got home, and the accusation, more in sorrow than 
in anger: “‘ You've been trotting her. She’s sweating.”’ 
Hence, she had never trotted many yards when I called, 
“* Whoa!” to her, and patted her on the neck, as though 
reproving her for too much friskiness, and we advanced 
at a walking-pace towards the trees round Quilly farm. 
To her and to the grey mare, Bell, on whose back I had also 
many a slow sunset ride past farmhouse and cornfield, in 
sight of the river and the sea, I owe, perhaps, my love of 
the walking-pace and my incapacity to feel quite at home 
in an age of motor-cars. They are both dead these many 
years—dead as the age in which they walked in cart or in 
saddle along quiet and dusty roads, with no hoot of motor- 
horn to bid them make way for their conquerors and 
supplanters. 

One man in England, I think, will sympathise with 
my regrets for them and for green-bordered roads so 
silent and so solitary. He weighs fifteen stone and lives 


in Lincolnshire. 
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A LONDON DIARY 


ENIN’S death is one of those events which make it 
impossible for many men, whatever their assoc- 
iations and average thoughts may be, to think 

of anything else. Constantly one conjures up a picture 
of his personality, only for it to fade away into some new 
vision of the man. Even of his appearance and demeanour 
in conversation no two accounts seem to agree. Two 
keen and rather friendly observers, Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, left his presence. with an unpleasant 
notion of his character, and yet, I think, uncertain whether 
their inference was the right one. I have heard others 
discourse freely of his charm and good humour. As for 
formulas, there are none which fit. A terrifying power 
of will applied with equal force and concentrated purpose 
to a political situation and an executive crisis, seems 
to have carried him through every obstacle, material 
and spiritual. An idealist ? I suppose it is the fortune 
of apostles to misinterpret their Master or to betray him, 
and Lenin, the Marxian, irreverently skipping the 
Marxian process, and destroying a feeble form of capitalism 
in order to create a communist system which he had finally 
to destroy, may be called an idealist or not, according 
to the task and fancy of his critic. Was he then a realist ? 
Again, yes or no. Certainly he escapes the vulgarity of 
Napoleon, never so common as in the hour when he 
climbed to power; not one touch of personal advertisement 
attaches to the most famous of contemporary Europeans, 
the most impersonal of men, the least vain and self-conscious 
of statesmen. And certain it is that Lenin fought and 
conquered and lost for an idea, ifevera man did. Yet the 
final stamp of the author of the new economic policy would 
seem to be that of a ruthless dealer in opportunity. With 
some affinities to Cromwell, nothing quite expresses him 
save perhaps one word—Russia—and no thought except 
Shelley’s. Lenin was indeed “ a power from the unknown 
God ”—an avenging, in his way a clarifying, power rather 
than a moral one. 
* * * 

It is hard to predict who his successor as Chairman 
of the Kommissars can possibly be. It is possible to 
imagine the Russian Napoleon being followed by a 
Directory as the French was preceded by one. Possibly 
a sedate and experienced middle figure like Kamenev 
will play a considerable part in the evolution, and the more 
sensational Trotsky will immediately, at least, be ruled 
out. The idea of a fall of the party organisation, in face 
of the failure of the party ideas and the divisions among 
its governing personalities is, I suppose, not to be enter- 
tained, and all such developments as a constitutional 
Tsar belong to a distant if not an unrealisable future. 
Lenin, of course, bad long ceased to rule ; all that remained 
was the symbol of the Second Revolution, the grand 
tkon of its faith and practice. That can never be replaced. 
Trotsky, whose importance, I am assured, we Westerns 
somewhat exaggerate, would doubtless emphasise the 
commercial and military sides of Bolshevism, and hasten 
the transformation of Russia to the likeness of an ambitious 
European State, with a formal collectivist basis and an 
extremely efficient army. But there are other personalities, 
the most powerful of whom appear to be Rykov, at the 
head of the Economic Council, and Stalin, the organiser. 
But the whole situation suggests a composite form of 
government, with no single eminence such as Lenin’s 
masterful personality secured. 

* * * 
the Socialism with which ended 


Meanwhile, Lenin 


steps into power in England at the moment when the 
life of the great catastrophic Socialist comes to an end. 
The MacDonald Government bas thus far had such a 
good press that its head, touching wood as he reads the 
heartfelt tribute of the Daily Mail, must be wondering 
when the ensuing sabotage is going to begin. 


Probably 


ni 


not yet awhile. As it happens, all the opening tasks ¢ 
the Government, the recognition of Russia and th 
administration of first-aid to unemployed and unhous 
England—are steps which no man and no party of an 
consequence has the power or the will to stay, for the 
are consequential in each case on well-intentioned by 
quite feeble attempts of the preceding Government. Eye 
in foreign policy Mr. MacDonald may be esteemed , 
(moderately) lucky heir. “The worst of the Europen 
reaction is over,” said a foreign statesman to me the othe 
day. ‘“ Even in France it has reached its maximum aj 
is beginning to decline.” And so far as I could judy 
in the course of a short Continental visit, the advent of 
the Labour Government, and still more the tone and metho 
of its announcement, have done nothing but good. On) 
there are conditions. If the country will give Mr. Ma. 
Donald the clear right to speak for it, its fallen prestig 
will revive. But if the new Government is belittle 
and isolated, its mission of peace must fail. There ay 
great hopes of the Labour Government in more than om 
country not formally associated with its social or it 
foreign policy, and a weaker basis than might be supposed 
for the aggressive Nationalism to which it presents ; 
definite alternative. 
* * * 


As for the new Ministry, it is more interesting tha 


even the half-sharers of Mr. MacDonald’s well-kept secret J 


expected it to be. On the whole, it is a very adroit, s 
well as an extraordinarily swift, exercise of the autocratic 
power with which the Constitution invests an incoming 
British Prime Minister, with a Cabinet to choose and 1 
nation and a party to satisfy with his choice. Mr. Mac 
Donald seems to me to have constructed a very clever 
balance between the two sections of his party, the Trade 
Unionists and the horribly named “ intellectuals.’’ Genenl 
Thomson is an extremely good choice; he is a brilliantly 
accomplished man; like his chief a traveller and thinker, 
and an exceptionally good platform speaker. But perhaps 
the best of the surprise arrivals is that of Sir Sydney 
Olivier. India ought to, and I think will, welcome him, 
for I suppose no contemporary Englishman has made 
greater success of a racial problem, not, indeed, a highly 
difficult one, but susceptible, as all such problems are, 
of good and bad handling. And Mr. Webb’s inventive 
statesmanship will supply the Government with material 
enough to fit up half a dozen Ministries. The appointment 
to the Board of Trade carries with it, of course, the contra 
of the whole problem of unemployment, actually distributed 
among two or three departments, and conveniently enoug! 
centred in Mr. Chamberlain’s old office. 
* * * 

Lord Chelmsford’s appointment is the great surprise d 
the Government. It must be taken as part of a design- 
an inevitable one in the circumstances in which Labor 
assumes office—to maintain a certain administrative cot- 
tinuity, especially in the War services. Otherwise thet 
might be greater friction with officials than at such! 
moment as this would be wise or even safe. For ths 
purpose Lord Chelmsford, a sympathetic personality 
who continued to maintain especially good relations with 
a Labour Government in Queensland, and played a useful 
part in the later work of the London County Counel, 
may do as well as any other. Certainly the party, while 
it cannot be expected to be enthusiastic, would prefer hip 
to Lord Milner, or maybe to any available alternative 
taken from the class of Imperial administrators. I unde 
stand he accepts the Ministerial policy and programm, 
and indeed that would be indispensable. But, of cours 
the appointment is a sign that the Labour Party }s not 
in full power, and is still an apprentice to the art of gove™ 
ment. Next time it will have served its term. 

* * * 

As for foreign affairs, the substantial hope lies in 

fall of Poincaré. I found a wider and more confide? 
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expectation of this event than I had thought possible. 
When even the violent Daudet writes in his Action Frangaise 
that Poincaré has delivered his majority to “‘ un abattoir 
certain,” there does not seem much hope for the Bloc 
National, and when that goes falls the substance, though 
not, maybe, the form of Poincaré’s power. Taxation, 
need it be said, is the pitfall. Balance and shift as he will, 
Poincaré cannot dodge the burden of the deua décimes, 
nor can he prevent that dreadful 20 per cent. from being 
dangled before the horrified gaze of the French elector 
till it darkens heaven and earth for him. If, therefore, the 
Bloc des Gauches arises in France, and links up with a new 
coalition of the Left in Belgium (a quite possible develop- 
ment), and Socialism contrives somehow to win through 
in Germany (a more doubtful proposition), there will be a 
new alignment in Western Europe, and Mr. MacDonald’s 
power of building on it a new policy of peace will have 
been greatly enhanced. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, it is melancholy to see an interesting and 
energetic country like Belgium sinking into a kind of 
province of Nationalist France. In Brussels, at least, 
the signs of French penetration are everywhere. I could 
not distinguish a Belgian from a Paris bookstall—so flaunt- 
ing is the display of French newspapers, illustrated weeklies, 
periodicals and books, and so meagre and incidental the 
appearance of the Belgian ones. I am told that 150,000 
French newspapers are sold every day in Belgium, and these 
preach the anti-British gospel in every tone and tense of 
the ample French vocabulary. It is the same in the 
railway carriages. Most of the passengers’ reading seemed 
tome in the French Press. I was not surprised, considering 
the quality of the Belgian Nationalist newspapers. This 
type of Belgian journal lives as a kind of poor relation of 
the French Nationalist Press, the Echo de Paris and the 
rest. It is bitterly and unintelligibly anti-English, inquisi- 
tive of anything that shows us in an unfavourable light, 
and omitting any friendly or even intelligent view of 
British policy. 

* * * 

Really, Mr. Lindsay’s appointment to the Constantinople 
embassy is trop fort. Has a new-born Government no rights 
in appointing the servants to whom it entrusts its relation- 
ships with the other States of the world, and a dying 
Ministry an unlimited one to settle those relationships over 
itshead? I fancy that Lord Curzon had in mind and even 
in action a “ general post” of ambassadors, and it might 
be interesting to discover why that pretty little game 
stopped at a point when it promised to become extremely 


exciting. 
* * * 


I shall be sorry, with many readers of the Times, to 
miss Mr. Sisley Huddleston from its foreign correspondents. 
The Times has recovered a great deal of its lost ground 
in this department, and of late its foreign columns have 
been excellent, and often brilliant and exciting reading. 
Mr. Huddleston came from the Northcliffe period, but 
he harmonised admirably with its successor, and his 
resignation implies no point of difference. It is pleasant 
to think that, with his return to unattached journalism, 
- - be an occasional contributor to THE New SrarTes- 

AN, 

* * * 

M. Loucheur’s suggestions which I discussed last week 
were made in an article in the Revue de Paris, and not, as 
I by a slip of the pen indicated, in his latest speech. 

WayYFaRER. 


Correspondence 
THE GERMAN CENTRE PARTY 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—Dom Lambert Nolle has shown that the German Centre 
— was not an absurdity in the early ‘seventies or even in 
86, but I never said that it was. It has become an absurdity 
use the conditions that made its formation quite natural 


half a century ago have ceased to exist, and it is now composed 
of persons differing profoundly on political questions and united 
only by the fact that they belong to the same Church. One 
of its leading members, Dr. Wirth, has just issued an election 
manifesto in the form of a letter to another member of the party, 
which is an outspoken declaration against the prevalent reaction 
and a call for joint action between the parties of the Left. 
Another of its leading members, Herr Brauns, who is Minister 
of Labour in the present Government, is one of the chief pro- 
moters of the reactionary movement denounced by Dr. Wirth 
and is in close touch with the Bavarian Monarchists. An English 
parallel to the German Centre party would be a party including 
among its members Mr. James Hope, Mr. T. P. O’Connor and 
Mr. Wheatley. Such a party in my opinion would be a political 
absurdity.—Yours, etc., Rosert DELL. 
Berlin, January 22nd. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I hope the Labour Government will take the Housing 
question out of the hands of the local Councils, most of whom 
are dominated by builders and their friends, and are bitterly 
opposed to public ownership, although private enterprise has 
utterly failed to house the workers. That apostle of private 
enterprise, Sir Alfred Mond, has demonstrated the superiority 
of centralisation in a single Government Department in this 
matter. When the Office of Works was attacked by the profiteers 
for daring to compete with them in house building, Sir Alfred 
said in the House on December 20th, 1920: “ My staff is 
extraordinarily overworked, and its achievement in carrying 
out building schemes to the value of £2,000,000 with overhead 
charges of about 1} per cent. would be very difficult to beat 
in any industrial establishment that I have ever seen . . . 
in each of the six cases I have here which we have finished, 
a saving has resulted of between £200 and £300 up to £600. 
I mention that because these results show a saving for the 
taxpayer.” 

This great success was achieved although I believe the Office 
of Works gave the workers a proportion of time lost through 
weather. Under a national scheme we could ensure the building 
in every locality of good, well planned houses of the Thomson 
type shown in the Labour Housing Journal, giving the utmost 
habitable space for a given area and material. The economy 
of mass production and buying of materials would mean lower 
rents, and regular building over a term of years would attract 
workers to the building industry.—Yours, etc., 

Torquay. T. SurimprTon. 

January 22nd. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. G. L. Bruce in his letter of January 6th makes 
some observations on the question of teachers’ salaries which 
prove him to be ignorant of the way in which the present 
scale works. 

While asserting that “ teachers’ salaries in 1914 were 
admittedly too low,” and that “ even if prices ever fell to the 
old level it would be a gross mistake to reduce salaries to the 
old figures,” Mr. Bruce argues that “ it would be unreasonable 
and contrary to public policy ” that they should not fall now 
that living has fallen by one-third. 

The cost of living, it is true, was down to 77 per cent. above 
1914 prices on December Ist last, but evidently the following 
facts, illustrating the position in London, will be new to 
Mr. Bruce : 

1. Translated into 1914 values the present scale is still 
inferior to that of 1914 for large numbers of teachers, ¢.g., 
for the men teachers of between eight and sixteen years of 
service in elementary schools. 

2. The purchasing power of the present maximum for 
men is approximately only 5 per cent. better than the 1914 
maximum. 

8. Another 5 per cent. reduction in the scale would mean 
that real wages would be less than in 1914 for all men in 
London schools with less than eighteen years of service—the 
greatest sufferers being men with seven to sixteen years 
of service. 

4. The maximum salary for men would then be just £10 
(1914 values) higher than the pre-war maximum. 

5. The maximum is now reached in the twentieth year of 
service, by increments which are less than 77 per cent. greater 
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than the pre-war increments. The pre-war maximum was 
reached in the fifteenth year of service. 

6. The present scale is a post-war scale, drawn up after 
teachers had passed through the war period of high prices on 
salaries which were totally inadequate to meet the increased 
cost of living. 

In the light of these facts Mr. Bruce will no doubt agree 
that a very good case can be made out, not for reducing the 
maximum, but for raising those salaries which are not equivalent 
in purchasing power to those of the pre-war scale.—Yours, etc., 

Streatham. F. Sirs. 

January 18th. 


NITROGEN AND NATIONAL LIFE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Conrad Russell in your issue of to-day makes the 
same criticism of Lens’ most edifying article on the fixation 
of nitrogen as I, speaking as Chairman of our oldest Agricul- 
tural Research Station, should have made last week but for 
the fact that I was addressing to you a letter on another subject. 
(He is able, unlike myself, to invoke in support of his criticism 
the prescient, although unscientific, testimony of the observant 
author of the Georgics!) So far from the action .1/ nitrify- 
ing bacteria on the nodules of leguminous plants resulting in 
nitrogen fixation ‘“‘of no practical importance,”’ there is no 
scientific fact of greater practical importance to the modern 
agriculturist. The artificial fixation of nitrogen is to the arable 
farmer of relatively less practical importance, except perhaps 
in those countries, like Switzerland and Scandinavia, where 
water-force is abundant for the generation of electricity, 
although it is admittedly not without its value in providing 
for the purposes of more intensive cultivation such products as 
cyanamide, urea and vitazote. I doubt whether in fact Lens 
did, as you say, “‘ make his meaning clear enough.” Thanks to 
this fixation of nitrogen (natural and artificial) the supplies of 
our chief manurial factor appear to be assured for all time in 
the future. Would that the same could be said of our supplies 


of phosphates !—Yours, etc., BLEDISLOE. 
Lydney Park. Chairman of the Lawes Agricultural Trust 
January 19th. Committee. 


BIRDS’ PLAY AND PLEASURE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Julian Huxley in his very interesting article in 
your present issue on “ Birds’ Play and Pleasure” solicits 
further evidence of the ascent of swallows and swifts in the 
dark or half-light before the dawn. He will doubtless recall 
the chapter in Nature in Downland in which Hudson discusses 
this question. For the interest of other readers to whom it 
may not be known, the following passage is worth transcribing. 
Hudson, in one of his rambles, had droppped on a Somerset boy, 
the son of a farm labourer, who, ever since he could run about, 
had been employed as a bird-scarer on the farm where his 
father worked. His confidence won, the lad talked freely of 
the wild creatures he had observed. Speaking of swifts he 
said: ‘* They screechers be curious birds: did you ever hear, 
zur, that they be up flying about all night and come back in 
the marning?” “I asked him,” said Hudson, “ if someone 
had told him that, and he said no, he had found it out himself. 
Morning after morning he had noticed, just after sunrise, that 
a number of swifts suddenly made their appearance at the 
same spot, not far from a field that he had to watch. The 
birds would appear first at a great height, and rush straight 
down as if falling from the sky, until within a few yards of 
the earth, when they would dash off in various directions or 
begin flying about the village. It came into his head to play 
them a trick, and one morning he took the loaded gun, used 
for scaring the rooks, and stationed himself a little before 
sunrise at the spot where the swifts invariably made their 
descent. Shortly after sunrise they appeared, first as small 
specks in the sky, coming down with tremendous speed, and 
waiting until they were within thirty yards of his head he 
fired his gun into the middle of the bunch. Instantly the 
birds scattered, but after a few moments came together again 
and began to mount higher and higher until they disappeared 
from sight in the sky, and he saw no more of them until a 
later hour in the day.” 

Hudson, it may be added, accepted this “ most circum- 
stantial story” as no invention of the boy.—Yours, etc., 

Nomansland, New Forest. H. M. Livens. 

January 21st. 





Miscellany 
MR. EPSTEIN’S SCULPTURE AT 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 
()' all the forms of boredom which afflict Civiliseg 


man, there are probably few more acute or mor 

unvarying than that which results from having 
on occasions, to contemplate ordinary works of sculpture, 
Indeed, so evident is this that it would doubtless 
universally recognised, and the habit of erecting sculptuns 
would cease altogether were it not that the bulk, durability 
and expense of sculptured stone and cast bronze make 
them peculiarly suitable for memorials and monuments, 
But fortunately these objects perform their functio 
without troubling us much—except just the moment afte 
the Royal person has unveiled the object, we are not called 
upon to give it much attention. It is safe upon its 
pedestal for the rest of time, and can only exhale a faint 
exhortation to conventional public spirit which flatter 
the good citizen and’ only slightly aggravates the bad, 
who looks upon the work as a symbol which he and his 
fellow revolutionists may look forward to the fun of 
destroying at some future date. 

Such then being the main uses of sculpture, most of uw 
naturally look upon it as entirely remote from any personal 
emotion or interest other than that general all-pervading 
feeling of boredom with which it is so thoroughly imbued, 
we need not be surprised that the exhibition of Mr. Epstein’s 
busts throws the town into a fit of excited enthusiasm. 
We are brought up to a pious belief that sculpture is an 
altogether noble and reputable affair. We know the 
names of the great sculptors of all ages, and yet sculpture 
has always bored us—till now. And now comes Mr. Epstein, 
and as we pass round the small gallery each bronze head 
gives us a new and distinct sensation, a thrill of wonder, 
surprise, recognition, and, as a result of so pleasant a 
surprise, admiration and gratitude. What miraculous 
gift is this which can make bronze reveal to us definite, 
singular, vivid human beings—human beings more definite, 
more emphatically personal, more incisive in the accent 
of their individuality, more invasive, at a first glance, of 
our own consciousness, than the individuals of actual life? 

Mr. Epstein started from the first with remarkable gifts, 
but in his early work he was an experimentalist in styles. 
He ingeniously combined a kind of archaistic decorative 
simplicity with rude accents suggestive of actuality. 
Then at one moment with his insatiable technical acquisitive- 
ness he learned to treat each sitter according to what he 
felt to be a style corresponding to his or her character— 
we had the strangest mixture in one series of Chinese 
bronzes, early Greek marbles, Aztec and Rodin. Now 
at last he has found himself, has developed a method and 
a manner of seeing which look as though they were 
definitive. One imagines that he can go on indefinitely 
along these lines, increasing the intimacy of his reading 
of character, the psychological intensity of the mood, 
the incisiveness and brio of the execution. He is surely 
to be congratulated on having found his own indisputably 
original and uniq .e artistic personality. There is no doubt 
about it; it sticks out authentically from every work, 
however varied the subjects are. However completely 
he seems to abandon himself to the personality which he 
is interpreting, it is Epstein’s personality that really 
startles, interests and intrigues us. That is the way of 
the great masters, or at least of most of them ; and indeed, 
when we realise the astonishing assurance, the indisputable 
completeness and efficacy of these works, the brilliant 
resourcefulness and certainty of the technique, we must 
call Epstein a master. 

His technical resourcefulness is extraordinary. By frankly 
accepting the nature of clay modelling he gets a strangely 
vivid and exhilarating surface quality. That is to say, he 
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tLe fact that the head is built up by adding small 

of clay one after another. He never tries to cover 
up his traces: one sees how the head has grown centri- 
fugally, how the prominences have gradually pushed out- 
wards to receive the light. Whether we realise this growth 
from within or not, we feel that the way these pleasingly 
proken surfaces take the light when once the clay has been 
translated into bronze is eminently evocative and allows of 
the utmost accent with the greatest breadth. Were the 
surfaces which take the light smoothed down, they would 
lack the glittering variety of light and shade and the sense 
of mass and resistance that -o with that. 

Now that he has found his style we can recognise certain 
definite mannerisms. It would be easy to parody an Epstein. 
But the mannerisms are not idle or irrelevant affectations ; 
they are the inevitable result of the end he pursues. Since 
it is the personality presented as drama that he envisages, 
he seizes on those aspects of the head which reveal it 
most sharply. Generally the head is tilted back so that 
the chin protrudes and the planes of the forehead, eyelids, 
nose and upper lip are turned to receive the fullest light. 
All these planes are enlarged and their lower limits either 
deeply undercut or at least marked by a sharp edge. In 
general the features are amplified so as to occupy the whole 
of the mask, and the mask in turn is pulled out, as it were, 
at the edges, receding frequently to an anatomically 
impossible hollow above the ears so as to give all possible 
expression to the receding ridge of the cheek bone. 

In general Mr. Epstein follows the tradition of dramatic 
sculpture by working with ridges and bosses rather than 
by the architecture of planes. For this dramatic sculpture 
isno new thing, though it has boasted few great masters. 
Where Mr. Epstein is perhaps peculiar is in the vehement 
notation of actuality in the individual head, but even here 
those who knew Guido Mazzoni’s Pieta at Modena will 
recognise that at least one artist of the Renaissance had 
anticipated a result which seems surprising when we thus 
meet it afresh and with all the marks of modernity. 
Indeed, Mr. Epstein’s Weeping Woman is singularly like 
one of the mourners in that group who kneels with hands 
clasped and mouth awry. Mr. Epstein’s distortions then 
are not caprices; they are not made to show how modern 
he is; they come inevitably out of his aim; they are 
necessary to his full expression. Decidedly Mr. Epstein 
is a master. 

But a master of what ? murmurs a still small voice 
within me which all the turbulence and impressiveness of 
these works does not entirely silence. A master of what ? 
Of the craft of sculpture, undoubtedly; of vigorous 
characterisation, certainly, after a fashion, but even here 
I should have to make reservations. Even if we are to 
regard sculpture as a peculiarly effective form of repre- 
sentation—more than making up for the lack of colour 
by the palpability of its form—even so, one can imagine a 
finer, more penetrating, less clamant kind of interpreta- 
tion of character. One might tire, perhaps, of the element 
not only of caricature—since all interpretation of character 
partakes of the nature of caricature—but of its direction. 
One might soon long for something which, even at the 
cost of being less immediately impressive, wooed one to 
a gentler, more intimate contemplation—something in 
Which the finer shades were not so immediately blotted 
out by the big sweep of the most striking, first-seen peculiar- 
ities. One would prefer to live with something less 
Vehement in its attack, rather more persuasive. 

But this is a question of taste and perhaps of individual 
temperament, and there can be no doubt that if we are 
to regard sculpture in this light it is better to have such 
strong, broad, racy, even brutal, characterisation than the 
merely toned-down, the insipid, the genteel of fashionable 
portraiture. This at least is alive; it stirs and moves 
Some corresponding fibres in our nature. This has at 

& genuine dramatic appeal, even though, like some 
greatly admired actors, it seems a little too much pre- 





occupied with getting its effects over the footlights and 
right to the back of the pit. 

But this digression has not stopped the inner voice. 
It persists: Is he a master of sculpture? And, alas! 
I am bound to say to the best of my belief, No. If I 
examine my own sensations and emotions I am bound 
to confess that they seem to be of quite a different nature 
when I look at good sculpture from those I feel in front 
of Mr. Epstein’s bronzes. There is an undoubted pleasure 
in seeing any work accomplished with such confidence 
and assurance, such certainty and precision of touch; 
there is a powerful stimulus in the presence of such vividly 
dramatised personalities, but the peculiar emotions which 
great sculpture gives seem to me quite different. They 
come from the recognition of inevitable harmonic sequences 
of planes, of a complete equilibrium established through 
the interplay of diverse movements and a perfect sub- 
ordination of surface and handling to the full apprehension 
of these and similar qualities. It may be, of course, 
that I am so carried away, so disturbed, if you like, by 
all those other qualities of drama and actuality which 
Mr. Epstein’s work displays, that I cannot feel this purely 
formal stimulus to the imagination which is what I seek 
for in sculpture. But there is the fact as I see it. These 
busts are for me brilliant but rather crude representations 
in the round. If these are sculpture, then I want another 
word for what M. Maillot and Mr. Dobson practise, let 
alone Luca della Robbia and the Sumerians. 

Fortunately for Mr. Epstein, there are a gregt many 
people whose imaginations are excited by really capable 
dramatic representation, and there are very few people 
who happen to like sculpture in my sense. The majority 
are quite right to acclaim him as a master, since the gift 
necessary for such work is a very rare one and he has 
used it and developed it pertinaciously, and since it does 
give genuine pleasure. Such work as this is infinitel 
better than the stylistic, decorative arrangements with 
which Mr. Epstein started, and in which some of his most 
celebrated foreign rivals still persist. It is a triumphant 
expression of genuine feelings about people’s character 
as expressed in their features, and if it does not evince 
any peculiar and exhilarating sense of formal harmony, 
so much the worse for the few people who happen to have 
a passion of such an odd kind. Rocer Fry. 


Music 
RECENT NEW MUSIC 


OT all the music I am going to write about is new. 

N None of it is new in the real sense—the sense in 

which Wordsworth observed that “every great 

and original writer, in proportion as he is great and original, 

must himself create the taste by which he is to be relished ; 
he must teach the art by which he is to be seen.” 

A single exception must be made to my general statement, 
however. Stravinsky, whose suite Histoire du Soldat, 
was performed—for the second time in London to my 
knowledge—at Mr. Eugene Goossens’ Chamber concert 
at the olian Hall, on Wednesday, the 16th inst., is an 
original composer, though of as yet uncertain dimensions. 
The programme of the first of Mr. Goossen’s fresh series of 
Chamber concerts was a very interesting one. If the re- 
mainder are as well chosen I recommend these concerts as 
easily the most attractive in London. 

On hearing Histoire du Soldat again, after a considerable 
interval, I found it much easier to grasp the composer's 
intentions. There can be no doubt of the sincerity and the 
expressiveness of the music. It is not lyrical or intellectual, 
but dramatic music, and dramatic in a@ very narrow, 
restricted sense. There is no beauty of line or colour in it. 
Melodically it is not attractive, harmonically it is not 
sensuously gratifying, but it has meaning, it is expressive 
as a good mordant caricature is expressive. Where it fails 
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is that, although satiric, it is the expression of a frustrated 
not a fructifying love ; it is not satiric on a grand devas- 
tating scale, the scale of a Swift, but in a small diminutive 
manner. Nevertheless, it is the work of an original creative 
artist, and I defy anybody possessed of any musical sensi- 
tiveness not to recognise this unmistakable virtue in any 
twenty bars of the Histoire du Soldat. 

Here then, strictly speaking, I should stop and of the 
rest of the new music I have heard, it being strictly nihil, 
nothing should be said. However, as my silence is not 
golden, I shall elaborate as much to the discomfort of 
one or two composers as I can, for I shall not attempt to 
disguise the fact that most of the works I am about to 
mention fill me with the hatred of wasted time. First, as 
one of the least offensive, M. Darius Milhaud’s Catalogue de 
Fleurs. Here we had a really ingenious idea, one of those 
clever notions so characteristic of French culture—notions 
futile, fruitless and vain, but charming and appropriate to 
offer to a beautiful lady before “five o’clock” tea on a 
Paris winter afternoon, when you want to hear nothing 
that will disturb your full appreciation of the faint perfume 
that floats from her dress as she sits beside you in the 
concert hall. Catalogue de Fleurs: La Violette 

La Violette Cyclope se force admirablement d’un beau rouge 
Solférino. Elle est trés parfumée, hative et vigoureuse. 
What a language! Doesn’t music seem quite superfluous ? 
Let us paraphrase it freely and inaccurately : 
The one-eyed violet blazes admirably to a beautiful sulphur 
red. It is a richly perfumed, early and vigorous bloomer. 

The music to this terse and definite statement is expired 
by voice, flute, clarinet, bassoon, to the accompaniment of 
violin, viola, ’cello and basso. Some admirably brief noises 
are made, striking one or two charming discords and 
concords. My first impression was one of agreeable sur- 
prise, for the music was simple, lucid and pleasing. How- 
ever, when Le Bégonia followed La Violette, and Les Fritil- 
laires followed Le Bégonia, and I found them undifferentiated 
and the music without a touch of imagination, having only 
the negative virtue of good taste, I was disappointed. M. 
Darius Milhaud seems merely a skilful, sapid young man. 

The Catalogue de Fleurs was preceded by Mr. Hubert 
Bedford’s Hamadryad, and Mr. Eugéne Goossens’ Prelude to 
Philip II., both for orchestra alone. Hamadryad is as 
competent as a Royal Academy picture by an eminent R.A. 
It reminds one of what has gone before. But isn’t it amus- 
ing to think that already a really good competent imitation 
of Debussy, or use of Debussy’s methods, is academic ? 
Yes, it is amusing, much more amusing than Mr. Bedford’s 
music! Mr. Goossens’ Philip II.—to keep my analogies 
in the same pale—may be likened, not to the work of an 
R.A., but to that of a member of the New English Club. 
It is not because he imitates a later fashion than Mr. Bedford, 
but because Mr. Goossens is genuinely less imitative and 
more individual. I prefer the music of Mr. Goossens to 
that of almost all his contemporary young English com- 
posers because it is more intelligent ; the brain has been 
more active and the result is more cerebral, and less intes- 
tinal than is customary. I say I “prefer” it. I don’t say 
I like it. 

The Saturday before the Goossens’ concert I heard Mr. 
Arnold Bax’s Symphony in E flat at Sir Henry Wood’s 
Queen’s Hall Symphony concert. This is an enormous 
work in three movements, completed in October, 1922, and 
written for a large orchestra. Here we get viscera without 
a doubt, but are they genuine ? Let me quote a few sen- 
tences from the programme note : 

A rapid and dramatic climax leads to the entry of the first move- 

ment’s main theme, given out with the utmost passion. 

It has a flowing continuation which endeavours to restrain the 
ferocity of the opening call. 
- is continued for a long time with a savage obstinacy. 
A gigantic climax . . . culminating in a torrential passage . . . 
Lugubrious fanfares. 
Restless gloom. 
- » « the Symphony ending in an outburst of barbaric triumph. 





Let me say at once in extenuation of the programine writer's 


misplaced eloquence that Mr. Arnold Bax can make a 
loud—and continuously loud—noise. This takes mor 
doing than the layman might imagine, and of technique, 
as technique is commonly understood, Mr. Bax has plenty, 
He also has talent, a talent for writing themes of a certain 
gluey emotionalism in whose treacly substance the mw. 
critical stick like flies. To one of his fervent admirers, , 
professional musician, I said, “‘ Mr. Arnold Bax is a harmonie 
Rutland Boughton.” The look of horror which this 
raised was as unfair to Mr. Boughton as to Mr. Bax. k 
shows how the grammar hides the esthetic for the average 
professional. Mr. Bax’s far more elaborate technique 
conceals from many a musician his essential romantic 
sentimentalism and, what is even more serious, his formless. 
ness. It may seem strange to compare the vast inchoate 
mass of Mr. Bax’s Symphony in E flat with its reminiscences 
of Tchaikovsky and Stravinsky, to the thin sweet fluency 
of Mr. Boughton’s The Immortal Hour or Bethlehem, but Mr, 
Bax’s natural gift for the same rather empty volubility js 
not to be disguised under a larger number of notes. The 
music of both composers is sentimental and vague, but Mr, 
Boughton feels melodically, and Mr. Bax harmonically, 
that is the difference. Mr. Bax maunders along in thick 
chord progressions, galvanised by spasmodic bursts of 
meaningless energy, while Mr. Boughton sings to himself 
rambling ballad-like tunes in different keys. Both lack 
intellectual grip and the power of being succinct and signif- 
cant. But Mr. Boughton is more conscious of his limitations 
than Mr. Bax, and does not make such frantic and strained 
attempts to be great. Therefore, although it would be 
misleading to say that his music is generally less boring than 
Mr. Bax’s, it is certainly more obviously negligible, so that 
the listener is able to relax his attention when listening to 
Mr. Boughton and dream peacefully in his seat. Since 
most of us go to the theatre or the concert hall for peaceful 
relaxation, it is clear that Mr. Boughton has, and deserves, 
the greater popularity. 

Since I began writing this article I have been to the 
London Symphony concert on Monday night last. This 
enables me to include two other composers in my brief 
survey. The first is Mr. Holbrooke, once Josef or Joseph 
Holbrooke on concert programmes, but now simply Hol- 
brooke. His Birds of Rhiannon is an orchestral work 
constructed from material taken from the Celtic music 
dramas. This work alone is proof of Mr. Holbrooke’s 
astonishing ability, but, alas! this music is so flagrantly 
Wagnerian that I, for one, cannot find any interest in It. 
I recognise Mr. Holbrooke’s virtuosity, but what does t 
mean? Enormous facility applied to no esthetic purpose! 
Probably this sort of facility has nothing to do with art, 
is a faculty useful in the struggle for existence, it has had 
an evolutionary value, and probably still has a value 
business or other human activities, but I feel that it 5 
nothing but a nuisance in music. 

Finally there is Mr. Serge Prokoviev, whose first Piano 
forte Concerto makes the second exception to the statement 
with which I began this article. How I wish M. Prokoviey 
was an Englishman, so that I could really let myself go™ 
praise of this work which I found as attractive as the first 
time I heard it. Here is a work which completely justifies 
itself. It is genuine. Not grand, or sublime, or deeply 
moving, but original, beautiful, concise, satisfying. There 
may be some who will demur to my epithet “ beautiful. 
They will admit that the Concerto is original, has flavour, 5 
musical, not emotional, but they do not perceive its beauty. 
To me its economy of sound is beautiful, its clarity of outline 
and its logical structure is beautiful, and finally its expres 
siveness is beautiful. How admirably the slightly deepét 
tone of the brief andante assai is struck! How spontaneous 
and inevitable the whole work sounds! Bravo, M. Proko- 
viev, there is perhaps a future for you! For the compos? 
of a flat symphony which followed this concerto I am a 
there is less hope. W. J. TURNER. 
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Drama 
TWO WAR PLAYS AND THE 
ESTHETICS OF HORROR 


RESS, Mr. C. K. Munro’s new play, which the 
E Stage Society has just produced, is not a play 
about The War but a play about war. Though 
“ England ” and “France” during its progress defeat 
“Germany,” the author is careful to explain on the pro- 
e that these places are not intended to represent 
the countries we know under those names, but any countries 
in the modern world. In the same way, unfortunately, we 
quickly realise that the English Prime Minister, who does 
most of the talking, is not any individual Prime Minister, 
but a synthesis of Prime Ministerial qualities; the idealist, 
no man, but merely that; the Kokoland Development 
Syndicate, an example of the necessary behaviour of all 
development syndicates. 


The play is a very long one, taking four hours and more 
to play, and it isnot very dramatic. It is split up into a 
great number of small scenes in different parts of the world, 
and these scenes are so arranged as to present not drama 
but states of affairs. We have meetings of the shareholders 
and directors of the development company, cabinet meetings, 
scenes in Kokoland where we see the exploited, and a 
succession of coffee stall scenes where I suppose we are 
meant to learn the opinions of the man in the street. 


The worst trouble from the spectator’s point of view is 
the preponderating part played by the politicians. Politi- 
cians, like the rest of us, have private lives which may or 
may not be fascinating material for the dramatist, but 
their public lives and public speeches are, somehow, not 
very convincingly dramatic. Of course, there are people 
who enjoy attending political meetings, but even they, 
I imagine, will draw the line at this synthetic speechifying. 
Mr. Munro’s point, as far as I can see it, is the stupidity 
of politicians ; or rather he has two points, the first of 
which is that you must recognise facts, and the second 
that you must have ideals. His business men do on the 
whole recognise facts, and some of his politicians have 
ideals. But they are all, when speechifying, stupid. 
They are meant to be stupid, and they are. And the worst 
of it is that one is listening, not to a real man’s ordinary 
stupidities, but to an average man’s representative stu- 
pidities. 

Never for one moment in the play does anyone speak 
as if reporters were not present. It may be that Cabinet 
Ministers speak like this all the time, though it seems 
incredible that they should. But I am not quarrelling 
with Mr. Munro’s realism. What seems to me deplorable 
is the fact that a dramatist of his obvious intelligence should 
spend his time in dealing with men only at their fully 
dressed moments. What is interesting dramatically in 
character is the fundamental difference between man and 
man: individuality, freakishness if you like. No one is 
uninteresting, except when putting on the common mask. 


— Munro’s characters are little more than common 
masks, 


But if Progress is dull, it compares well with the 
much praised Havoc at the Haymarket Theatre. It seems 
likely that we are in for a succession of war plays in the 
near future, and that the old, old question of horror in 
the theatre will have to be faced once more. Havoc deals 
hot with a war but The War, and except for its war scenes 
is quite unremarkable. But it contains scenes at the front 
which, as likely as not, will make the play a commercial 
Success. We hear a not very realistic imitation of a 
bombardment, which is yet realistic enough to cause acute 
distress, _We see a young man whose nerves have com- 
pletely given way under a long period of fire, culminating 


in a bayonet charge, from which he thinks that he is about 
the only man who has escaped. We see another young 
man who has just lost his sight from gas and so on. There 
is no question whatsoever about being moved. One is 
not merely moved, one is in misery. But it is a misery 
that it is as easy as anything to cause and about as pointless. 
Anyone who remembers such scenes can, if he wants to, 
produce them by reading the names on a map. No art 
whatsoever is necessary. It is not very long since the 
War was in full swing, and a very large proportion of any 
audience has its nerves ready to be jangled at the smallest 
hint. 


What is curious is the praise the play has received. 
There are a good many critics who profess to be shocked 
(and I believe that they are) by the horrors to be found 
in Elizabethan drama, in Ford and Webster, and so on. 
The same writers are also to be found deploring the “ un- 
pleasantness ” of the Restoration stage. Yet when faced 
with this modern example of unpleasantness they find that 


they have been moved and are duly impressed. 


Surely it is obvious that horrors in themselves may be 
“moving ”’ and entirely worthless. If you were allowed 
to put on to the stage a scene where a woman was being 
flogged with a whip, you would find no difficulty in moving 
your audience. It is also true that one cannot definitely 
set any limit to an artist’s employment of horror. He alone 
can set that, and set it only by the proportions that horror 
bears to the artistic (not moral) purpose of his play. 
When in ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore Giovanni enters with 
Annabella’s heart upon his dagger and cries: 


“The glory of my deed 

Darkened the mid-day sun, made noon as night. 

You came to feast, my lords, with dainty fare : 

I came to feast, too; but I digged for food 

In a much richer mine than gold or stone 

Of any value balanced; ‘tis a heart, 

A heart, my lords, in which is mine entombed : 

Look well upon’t; d’ye know it?” 
—we are not shocked. We are at the ending of that lovely 
and inevitable tragedy and are only sad. Ford has taken 
a story with horrors in it, and turned it all to gold. But 
where horrors are employed we demand the transmutation. 


And Havoc takes the horrors of war and mixes them with 
sentimentality and transmutes nothing. 


Minor points in the play have been freely criticised. It 
has been argued that a man would not, for the loss of 
his fiancée and the hope of her recovery, send sixteen men 
to death by transmitting a wrong order. It is also said, 
against all the evidence, that no woman could play with 
love so heartlessly in war time. They seem to me entirely 
minor questions, which could only be answered if the 
characterisation in the play were sufficiently clear to 
enable one to judge. 


The acting was sometimes good, but one’s irritation was 
not calmed by the staginess of most of it. Soldiers may 
have been romantic idiots, but it is annoying to see them 
portrayed with tricks that can only come from a professional 
actor’s training. But there is no sense in condemning the 
acting of an intolerable play. 


And the play is intolerable just for this: that without 
any development of character, without any moulding of 
the material into a whole that one can comprehend, without 
any wit, or any poetry or even a coherent attitude to life, 
we are forced to sit through scenes that are on a level with 
that flogging. It is true that the anguish here is mental and 
not physical. I suppose that is why the unimaginative 
can sit through it with enjoyment. But if anyone after 


enjoying this complains of the “ unpleasantness” of 
Elizabethan or Restoration dramatists again, he had better 
think out the problem a little more exactly. 

Ratpn Wricxr. 
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NEW NOVELS 


A Poet’s Youth. By Marcaret I. Woops. Chapman and Dodd. 
%s. 6d. 


The Fir and the Palm. By Exizasern Bisesco. Hutchinson. 
%s. 6d. 


Marching On. By Ray Srracuey. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


A Poet’s Youth is not so much a novel as a hypothesis, and 
must be judged accordingly. The facts known about Words- 
worth’s life in France are so few that Mrs. Woods’s imagination 
has fairly free play. The account in The. Prelude is garbled as 
well as incomplete, and the older the poet grew, the more 
eager he became to conceal the truth. Poets Laureate seem 
always to be encouraged by their entourage in this disreputable 
business of suppression, and yet the truth about individual 
human beings is the one duty people owe to posterity, the 
one thing we want to know, and can never have enough of— 
the one thing that preserves their memory independently of 
the vagaries of taste and personal opinion. We can never 
have enough candid biographies. What we do know about 
this period of Wordsworth’s life can be summarised in a few 
lines. He spent the Long Vacation of 1790 walking with a 
friend through France and Switzerland. In 1791 he returned 
alone to France, and spent a year in Blois and Orleans, where 
his ardent revolutionary opinions brought him into contact 
with well-known revolutionaries. He became the lover of a 
certain Annette Vallon, an unmarried girl belonging to a strongly 
Royalist family. He returned to England in December, 1792, 
and about the same time she bore him a child, which was given 
the name of Caroline. Soon afterwards war broke out; Annette 
continued to write passionate letters begging him to hurry 
back to marry her. He did not, however, see her again till after 
the Peace of Amiens, when he and Dorothy spent a month at 
Calais with Annette and Caroline. Apparently he then liqui- 
dated the affair to his own satisfaction, for six weeks later he 
married Mary Hutchinson. 


Mrs. Woods has done all, and more than all, to put the 
prettiest complexion on the poet’s behaviour. To begin with, 
she makes him meet Annette during his first visit to France, 
thus concealing the fact that he made her his mistress after 
less than three months of acquaintance. She then makes 
him rescue her from an infuriated mob, and take her to live 
in hiding with him for her protection, thus making the affair 
inevitable in a way that we have no reason to suppose that it 
was. The actual seduction is glossed over with vague talk 
about the hymeneal song of myriad birds and spring in the 
forest, when one wants above all to know exactly how he felt 
about it. Moreover, most unfairly, poor Annette is supposed 
to have already had another lover. It is probable, one may 
argue, that one or other of the pair had had previous experience, 
but is it not far likelier to have been the man than the girl ? 
Next, we are told that he did not marry her because he had no 
money, and because it was just then so difficult to get married. 
And these reasons apparently not being sufficient, we are 
shown her relations interrupting a midnight wedding in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of Lyceum melodrama. Really Mrs. 
Woods protests too much. One is reminded of the man accused 
of stealing a kettle who said he had never seen the kettle, that, 
anyhow, it had a hole in it, and that it really belonged by 
right to him all the time. She is prudent enough, however, 
to end her book with the declaration of war, and we are left 
on our own to find excuses for Wordsworth’s apparent neglect 
to send Annette money when she needed it, and he had it. 
The book is intensely interesting, because after all it deals with 
one of the greatest of poets, but I do not think Mrs. Woods’s 
hypotheses are particularly persuasive or inspired. It is, I 
think, more likely that in his revolutionary fervour Wordsworth 
considered free love a very commendable as well as a very 
convenient practice. On his return to England he became, 
as Mrs. Woods reminds us, a member of Godwin’s circle. (He 
even wrote a pamphlet in defence of Louis XVI.’s execution, 
though he was too cautious to publish it.) De Quincey, who 
thought he had not humility enough ever to be a lover, says : 
“* Wordsworth’s intellectual passions were fervent and strong, 
but they rested upon a basis of preternatural animal sensibility 
diffused through all the animal passions (or appetites)”; and 
I think from his poetry it is possible to see that he was a man of 
intense natural sensuality. Toevery stimulus his reactions were 
violent. The remarkable facial resemblance that seems to have 


existed between him and Milton was probably paralleled by a 
similarity of character. 


Both were obviously men for whom 


ee 


the visible world existed, and existed with a splendour ang 
richness that were positively aggressive. But both feared it 
they knew how powerful it was; they were men who found 
moderation impossible. And so they became Puritans I 
hazard, from the very excess of their sensibilities. (Spenser 
most sensuous of poets, was a Puritan too.) If there is am 
truth in this suggestion, Annette represented for Wordsworth 
the delirious danger he had once succumbed to; the Revolution 
was inextricably associated, in his emotional experience, with 
his own surrenders to passion; and the ugly reactionary senti. 
ments of his later life were part of his defences against th 
sensual man that he felt still vigorous within himself. 


Though Mrs. Woods does not seem to me to make a 
vivid picture of the young Wordsworth, her book is agreeable 
reading. It moves along ina nice, leisurely, old-fashioned 
with a great many pleasant pictures of Revolutionary France 
and the landscapes of the Loire. A work of industrious imagina. 
tion, it should appeal to all the middle-aged Wordsworth. 
loving people that, one likes to think, live scattered about the 
English countryside. For them it will palliate and make mor 
comprehensible the episode so unfortunately revealed by Mr, 
Harper and Monsieur Legouis. But to the young it will not 
render the lost leader of their eager imaginations. 


The Fir and the Palm is by far Princess Bibesco’s best book, 
She remains a most exasperating artist, writing well and ill 
with equal facility. Her wit is as restless as ever. A gift for 
epigram is one of the natural results of an Oxford education, 
but when we come down our friends from Cambridge are quick 
to break us of so dangerous a habit. But Princess Bibesco 
makes epigrams as naturally as a humming-bird hums. She 
is a spangled acrobat on a trapeze, a sea-lioness balancing a 
terrestrial globe, the feminine counterpart of Du Calion, the 
Talkative Lad on the Ladder ; and reading her leaves one out of 
breath, and all hot and bothered, like the loser in an obstacle race. 
** All influence has to find a victim, and at once it becomes a 
mixed affair, half murder and half suicide.” After a few pages 
of such remarks one begins to feel very stupid and to long for 
the comparative tranquillity of Meredith. There is another 
respect in which Princess Bibesco has not exercised enough 
self-criticism. If the dialogue is too allusive, the descriptions 
are too direct. Instead of being just aware of an opulent back- 
ground, we have it pushed into our faces. The atmosphere is 
heavy with perfume, and the rooms crowded with furniture. 
Florists have tied satin bows on all the flowers, and all the 
gowns are Paris models marked in plain figures. The book 
is in fact sadly over-dressed, and the danger is that its descriptive 
draperies and epigrammatic diamanié may disguise its real 
character, which is that of a fundamentally serious novel. 
The stories in Balloons were ballons d essai for the present work 
They were for the most part studies of famour-goit ; this is a 
picture of ’'amour-passion. Whereas most English novels are 
love stories, this is a book which really describes love ; and instead 
of Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam Princess Bibesco might have 
put on her title-page en amour on ne jouit que de Villusion 
qu’on se fait. The legend is simple. A woman falls in love 
with a man who does not love her, and so discovers for the first 
time that her husband is in love with her. I have not found 
for a long while in an English novel a woman in love so admirably 
realised. Helen is a descendant of Julie de Lespinasse and the 
Portuguese Nun. The man she loves is done to perfection— 
here is a passion we can believe in, a passion that continues 
because it can never be saticfied, for it is of the essence of such 
love that it is not appropriately returned. How surprising it 
is to find a novelist who knows all this, and is at the same time 
aware that passion and wit are not incompatible, that it is 
possible to be desperately in love without losing one’s sense 
of irony. The Fir and the Palm is, in truth, a very game piece 
of work. I hope that the author’s next book will be equally 
ambitious. 


Marching On describes the enthusiasts of the Abolitionist 
Movement in the West of America during the period preceding 
the Civil War. Illiterate, bigoted and generally barbarous, 
the personages remain recognisable human beings in whom 
the reader finds himself forced to take a personal interest. 
In fact, this novel, apparently so unassuming, is a remarkable 
exploit. Mrs. Strachey possesses both a good historical sense 
and a sympathetic insight into human relationships. It is, I 
think, a pity that she has not treated more fully the terrifying 
and monstrous figure of John Brown. But she seems to have 
grown tired of her work, and artistically as well as actually 
the story ends languidly in anticlimax. Still, it is a book 
which it is a pleasure to read. RayMOND MorrTIMER. 
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GIOVANNI PAPINI 


Four and Twenty Minds. By Giovanni Parini. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
Those who have read Signor Papini’s Story of Christ will 
know what to expect of him as a critic. As in the Orient the 
idiot, so in rp the — os fierce and — my would seem 
to be revered as a portentous person set far a om common 
mortality. Signor Papini, one feels, realises to the full that 
predilection of his countrymen which kept them inactive and 
ing by waa ieee Be one — a 3 
soldiers of fortune on Fiume a ponderable laurel on his 
own brow. It is many years since the susceptible and intelligent 
citizens of Florence were aroused by the periodic articles of 
“Gian Falco’ sweeping upon them like some argumentative 
whirlwind of the Renaissance, hot and circular ; and from then 
till quite recently, Signor Papini has dragged them relentlessly 
in the train of his exacting versatility. He was at that time 
the most heterodox amateur philosopher in Europe, the most 
turbulent rebel, the most variable theorist; and a sage spectator 
of his career might have predicted a decade ago that he would 
end his frettings on the ready, the inevitable bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Perhaps Signor Papini is not so implacable and thundering 
a deity as he would have us believe ; perhaps, like many other 
restless spirits, he has been tempted by a too emotional inter- 

tion of Nietzsche (displayed in a chapter of this book) 
and a healthy exasperation at the unheroic dead level of literary 
ity in this generation, to melodramatise his own singu- 
larity of outlook and aspiration. Perhaps it may be said, in 
extenuation of his manner, what Earle pleaded for the character 
of the Cook in his Cosmographie: ‘* Cholericke he is, not by 
nature so much as his Art, and it is a shrewd temptation that 
= anes mea “4 nome + sn gg oe ites 
of unrestrained invective, like e urian rock- 
implanted sword and the Conqueror’s battle-axe, is a weapon 
that may be drawn and wielded only by the one born to give it 
~: —, soon ae “7 apne op h pag Purifying — 
ly been performed for us by Swift; so equitably has 
he performed it, that we do not hesitate to present his master- 
piece to the uncompromising imaginations of children; so 
completely, that any great organised body of satire, like Mr. 
Joyce’s Ulysses, has since been treated as a redundancy and an 
impertinence. Signor Papini devotes an essay in this volume 
to the appreciation of Swift, but he does not convince us of his 
own right to the luxury of generalised denunciation; to be 
a he is not big enough, not attractive enough, not consistent 
sineere enough to put us into that state of unabashed 
humility which is essential for the profitable apprehension of 
an admonition or an insult—a sermon or a satire. Where 
Swift's bitterness drives him to terrible, and still more terrible, 
concepts of humanity’s baseness, Signor Papini’s peevishness 
refreshes itself in the contemplation of Signor Papini as an 
exasperated model of all the virtues; where Swift steels himself 
to the horror of self-analysis, Signor Papini complacently airs 
his ego. In short, Signor Papini is a man who takes a delight 
in exhibiting the violence and volatility of his moods. The 
frequency of irrelevant savage passages in his work is no great 
matter ; many of the world’s greatest prose writers have taken 
an undisciplined and unrelated, an admirably pedantic pleasure 
in the use of words as pure engines of destruction. But there 
's something repellent, some ugly lack of symmetry, in the 
spectacle of a butcher anxious for the approbation of his victims 
—# satirist so superficially case-hardened that he can desire 
his readers to turn, with swift alternation, a back for his lash 
and an ear for the reception of his confidences. 

Signor Papini’s criticism is as unsatisfactory as his satire, 
and for the same reason, that it is grounded in moodiness. 
This does not mean that he allies himself with the “subjective ” 
against the “ objective’ mode of criticism, about which there 
wmtamnee much controversy since the days of Lemaitre. Now- 

ys, these two words belong to a jargon which has precision 
and pregnancy of meaning only within the bounds of that fas- 
ae Rew province of psychology where it was first given 
Specialised existence. The present fluidity of zsthetic 
ation is probably due in no small measure to the fact that 
s have been prematurely applying to works of art the 
Provisional terminology of a science which is still seeking its 
wed ap gay _Be that as it may, Signor Papini’s capital 
8 a critic is not a too great acquiescence in the 


lenin and relativity of his own judgments; that 
re no blemish: it is rather his acquiescence in, and dis- 


tasteful 
arise in 


exaggeration of, the corrigible prejudices that thickly 
4M intelligence which has never scen fit to subdue 


the barbaric and handicapping half of its egoism. Passages 
abound in his works in which this adolescent quality 
of mind casts clouds over his constant merits—the natural 
exuberance and rich colloquialism of his diction, his penetrative- 
ness and “ in-wit,”” his power of apprehending widely divergent 
manifestations of life, and of reproducing them in essence. 
The Story of Christ, even more than the present volume, suffers 
from the deliberate childishness of an imagination which restricts 
the colours of its palette to black and white, and the symbols 
of its subject-matter to “‘the sheep ”’ and “the goats.” Con- 
sider this description of the spectators at the Crucifixion : 

See how they stretch their wicked muzzles towards Him, 
look at their coarse necks, their hooked and crooked noses ; 
see how they devour the sight with greedy eyes that peer forth 
from beneath their bushy eyebrows. 

Even so must the Irishman have pictured it when, fresh from 
his first perusal of the Gospels, he hurled himself at his Jewish 
fellow-worker. Until Signor Papini decides to add “ discipline ” 
to his literary possessions of “ wit” and “ nature,” his work 
is likely to be as under-rated in this country as it is over-rated 
in his own; and the labours of such an excellent translator as 
Mr. Ernest Wilkins, like those of the eighteenth-century poet 
who turned into couplets the whole of Paradise Lost, will have 
to be praised for their ingenuity rather than welcomed for their 
value. B. H. 


THE YOUNGEST DRAMA 


The Youngest Drama. By Asuitey Dukes. Ernest Benn. 8s. él. 


To the eldest critics, no doubt, Mr. Dukes must appear 
something of a Marco Polo come to judgment. His tastes 
are adventurous, he travels with seven-league boots, he would 
vastly relish the discovery of a race of dramatists who carried 
their heads in their hands. But he is a welcome explorer, 
gifted with the indispensable faith in there being always some- 
thing worth discovering just over the next ridge of hills. 
And this is all to the good. With courage, but no very highly- 
developed sense of direction, he has found his way hurriedly 
across the well-mapped lands of Becque and Ibsen and Gals- 
worthy, plunged into several of the most outlandish territories 
of the modern Continental drama, rapidly acquired a general 
idea of what their habitants are up to, and, jotting down con- 
tours of the more conspicuous peaks and watersheds, has 
emerged with an entertaining and provocative survey of the 
whole terrain. 

Dragging a wide net in criticism is a dangerous business. 
In disputation about the theatre people grow passionate, 
and especially when one of the disputants, as Mr. Dukes, has 
a gift for argument by incisive, epigrammatic thrusts. It was 
intrepid, to say no more, of Mr. Dukes to deal with no fewer 
than fifty dramatists in rather less than nine-score pages. 
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It was bound to lead to the picking of, at the very least, fifty 
bones. In such straitened circumstances it is almost im- 
possible to pass satisfactory judgment, or even to comment 
more than cursorily, on figures so significant in their different 
measures as Chekhov, Hauptmann, Barrie, Shaw, Andreev 
or Ibsen. Twenty-nine of Mr. Dukes’s subjects are listed 
and considered under the general head of “‘ Forerunners,” and 
the rest stand marked as “ Realists,”’ ‘‘ Comedians,”’ ‘* Expres- 
sionists ’’ 2nd ‘‘ Poets and Historians.” But there is no 
clear indication of the author’s principles in thus triangu- 
lating his territory. In the allotment of space to different 
authors he pays little heed to their relative importance. 
If Chekhov and Wedekind and Shaw are, for Mr. Dukes’s 
present purpose, merely ‘* forerunners,’’ they surely deserve 
more than their actual total of six pages, as against the twelve 
granted to three ‘“ one-play men ”’ like Elmer Rice, Cromme- 
lynck and Flecker. He has presumably decided that the fore- 
runners have been already sufficiently discussed. And, like 
the anthologist, he is bound to have sundry sins of omission 
and admission laid at his door; shall not Martinez Sierra or 
Jacinto Grau or San Secondo enter where Arthur Richman 
and Duhamel and Ervine have their stalls? 

It is a pity that, with his sensibility and the acuteness 
of his critical eye, Mr. Dukes has not based his survey of the 
present-day drama on more general and less personal founda- 
tions. In his opening essay he lays it down that: 

Drama may be either a mirror or an expression of the times. 

In Congreve, Wycherly and Sheridan it was a mirror ; in the great 

Elizabethans an expression. . . . It is a mirror in the amiable 

comedy of A. A. Milne, the satirical comedy of Somerset Maugham, 

the faithful realism of St. John Ervine, the critical realism of C. K. 

Munro ; but an expression in the plays of Claudel, Andreev, Toller 

or Pirandello. 


The antithesis is scarcely a complete one. A glance at this 
European theatre of the nineteen-twenties leaves one with the 
deciced feeling that this “‘ drama of expression,” to use his 
term (and avoiding at the moment the technical label of 
‘“* Expressionism ’’), is where the pulse beats most strongly. 
And it might be instructive to explore the geographical, or 
even political, distribution of this vitality. The play which 
is not simply of this “mirror” variety, the play which seeks 
to evoke an image in the mind of the spectators rather 
than to present them with one in an already completed form, 
will demand of its audience a spontaneous sympathy, an emo- 
tional co-operation, which are much rarer than is needed 
by the playwright who offers a self-contained work. In con- 
sidering any stage-play, of course, we can never divorce it 
entirely from its audience. But the significant point is that 
in this drama of expression the audience (whether of the Globe 
or the Volksbiihne) must rise to being almost a partner in the 
task of creation. ‘Toller’s Masses and Man is a case in point. 
Preseni: such a play in cities which have known the throes of 
open revolution, and it will call out to the very souls of those 
who witness it. Play it in the comparative stability of London 
or New York (with however careful a production), and the 
urgency of its revolutionary fervour will come through only 
at several stages removed, in the way one feels, perhaps, reading 
the placards and broadsheets of ’89 or ’93 in the Carnavalet. 
It is more than a question of mere actuality or topical interest : 
it involves rather the quickening of a fresh field of consciousness 
or sensibility in the onlooker. In another way, it is worth 
recalling that the Chekhov plays at Moscow have made to their 
new audiences an appeal quite different in quality from that 
to which the spectators of pre-revolution days responded. The 
further a play is removed from the “ well-made ”’ drama of photo- 
graphy or situation, and the deeper the appeal to the imagination 
of the spectator, the more important and the more vital does 
this imponderable element of the audience’s psychology become. 

One odd fact, by the way, springs disconcertingly from 
Mr. Dukes’s volume: that of all the dramatists he mentions, 
whose period of activity must cover sixty or seventy years of 
this era of liberation, not one single name is that of a woman. 

H. M. 


MEDIZVAL ART AND CRAFT 


Mural Paintings in English Churches During the Middle Ages. 
By Frank Kenpon. The Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 

Mediaeval Craftsmanship and the Modern Amateur. By Newron 
WETHERED. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Kendon, we feel sure, would be the very last person to 
claim for his book that it was, in any sense, a thesis ; there is 
nothing didactic about it, and, so far at least as the actual 
subject-matter is concerned, there is nothing new. It is, how- 


ever, much more than a thesis; it is an eminently readable 


analysis of the subjects of medieval church mural paintings, 
It is more concerned with the folk who made and who wer 
influenced by those paintings than with the paintings themselves , 
and because Mr. Kendon has brought to bear upon his subject 
a poet’s intuition, his account is essentially human, a sympathetic 
narrative of the mentality of another day. He ackno 

a considerable debt to Keyser; but into the dead bones of that 
authoritative catalogue he has infused life. He claims tha 
he has brought no prejudices to the making of his book; by 
before many chapters are over it is clear that his sympathies 
lie with the folk rather than with their creed. With his sym. 
pathies, however, most of his readers will agree ; for, whatever 
the Churches may say to the contrary, the creed was neve 
imposed upon the folk. As Mr. Kendon says: “The rej 
process is not that man believes what the Church tells him , , , 
but that the Church adopts, and adapts itself to, the humap 
demands and desires of the moment.” 

That he should show himself to be more interested in the folk. 
outlook that the pictures reveal than in the pictures themselves, 
is similarly praiseworthy in such a book; for one outstandi 
charm of medieval paintings is the strong light they throy 
upon the life and character of the times. They hold us by reason 
of the very honesty of their interpretation. And any adequate 
examination of the so-called ‘People’s Bible ’’—if it is to hb 
more than an up-to-date version of Keyser—must be influenced 
by this. It is Mr. Kendon’s chief merit, then, that he has read 
this character with intelligent understanding: he sees no 
impossible Utopia in medievalism, nor is he obsessed with its 
barbarism. The terror of the Day of Judgment was a very real 
thing to them (‘‘ they could never quite rid their minds of the 
idea that at any moment the real note of Doom’s trump might 
come reverberating down ”’), but so also was the sweet mystery 
of the Incarnation. They were realists, but they were also 
intense romanticists. ‘‘ I have tried to be honest,” says Mr. 
Kendon, “‘ and without denying the superstition, the errors, the 
revolting side of the cult to show that it had its roots deep in 
the real stuff of humanity—strong, humorous, bread-eating, ale- 
drinking, hearty humanity, not so lofty as it might have been, 
but with a keen appreciation of sanctity and a true desire to 
do honour thereto.” The book is illustrated with a number of 
good reproductions of the various subjects. 

Mr. Wethered’s interpretation of medizvalism is at the other 
end of the scale ; he tends to view it through the highly-tinted 
spectacles of William Morris. He is of those who hold that the 
craftsmen of those days worked under the stress of an almost 
divine inspiration. It is true that they knew a single-mindednes 
and a religious joy that the modern workman must find it hard 
to experience; but their work was good because, strange though 
it may sound to modern ears, it was a profitable thing to be a good 
workman. However, Mr. Wethered’s chapters on the practical 
aspect of the crafts—especially those dealing with the joining of 
metals and with enamel work—are altogether admirable ; they 
supply the amateur with all the information he can possibly 
require, and they supply it in a most engaging manner. For 
they are written by a practical enthusiast. There are abundant 
illustrations of specimen craft in the book. 


HOMES 


Housing: The Facts and the Future. By Harry Barnes, 
Vice-President of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Benn. 25s. 

Town Planning and Town Development. By S. D. Apsu&a), 
Professor of Town Planning, London University. Methuen. 
10s. 

Some Factors Relating to the Rehousing of Slum Dwellers. By 
J. J. Cuarke, M.A. University Press of Liverpool and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 

These three books are a sign that we have not done with the 
housing question—indeed, that we have hardly made a nn 
ning of dealing with it. Mr. Barnes and Mr. Clarke 
recognise that the building likely to be done under the Gate 
lain scheme will be totally inadequate to meet our needs, @ 
even to prevent an increase on the present overcrowding: 

They both call for the recognition of housing as a naw 

responsibility, and for the speedy formulation of a great nation 

scheme designed to build every house that can be built 
the man-power actually or potentially available. Professot 

Adshead, concerned with town planning, does not 

discuss this point ; but clearly the task before us, as he ae 

it, is even more portentous than the building of the 
houses which Mr. Barnes regards as the necessary minimu™ 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST 


THE REFERENDUM. 


A Handbook to the Poll of the People, Referendum or 
Democratic Right of Veto on Legislation. By J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


In this book the author explains the Policy of the Referendum 
and why it is a vital issue in British politics to-day. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE NAPOLEONIC 
LEGEND. 


By A. L. GUERARD, author of “A Short History of 
the International Language Movement,” etc. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 
“The author has command of an animated style; . - he has 
defined his points of attack with every clearness and sometimes 
even with brilliancy."—The Observer. 


EVERYDAY ARCHITECTURE. 


By MANNING ROBERTSON, A.R.L.B.A., F.R.A.S. 
With an introduction by H. R. SELLEY. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
“This thoughtful and suggestive volume consists of a series of 
essays which embody an attempt to bring home to the ordinary 


ractical man the responsibility which he shares for the present 
table conditions.” —Aberdeen Press. 





A New Volume in Unwin’s Cabinet Library. 


MEMORIES OF MARK RUTHERFORD. 


By Str WM. ROBERTSON NICOLL. Pocket Size. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 


“Admirers of William Hale White, who have been reading his 
novels over again in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s attractive new edition, will 
the ‘Memories’ an incomparable guide.”—British Weckly. 


WANDERING IN CHINA. 


By HARRY A. FRANCK, author of “ Vagabonding 
Down the Andes,” “A Vagabond Journey Round the 
World,” etc. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
“His last walk in Korea, Manchuria, Red Mongolia, and the 
northern half of China lasted two years, and as a result we have 
a 500-page volume of information and adventure, grim reality and 
humour, which grips the imagination.”—Westminster Gazette. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF FABRE. 
By PERCY F. BICKNELL. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“. + + Well chosen selections from Fabre’s own writings. . . . 
It is to be doubted if any single naturalist has added more largely 
to knowledge of a group of living things.”—The Times. 





JOSEPH CONRAD’S 


New Great Novel 


THE ROVER. 


Fourth Large Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
Also Thin Paper Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The greatest novel of the year."—The Daily Telegraph. 


“*The Rover’ ranks high among Mr. Conrad's achieve- 
ments."—The Sunday Times. 





Pocket Editions of his EARLIER WORKS. 
ALMAYER’S FOLLY, 
AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS, 
TALES OF UNREST, 


are now available in Unwin’s Cabinet Library. Pocket 
Size. Cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. net. 
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First Review:— 

“ As chastely wrought 
as it is finely conceived 

. a revealing human 
document. The author 
is a woman with a mind 
singularly attuned to all 
the wonder and the 
wistfulness of life.” 

—Daily Graphic. 






















“ Irresistible.” —Times 
Literary Supplement. 



















Second Review:— 
“Nothing was surer than that a thing of such 

quality would compel attention. It tells a 

strong and even a great story.” 

—Dundee Advertiser. 










Third Review:— 
“I congratulate Barbara’s anonymous creator.” 
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—Punch. 
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Both Mr. Barnes and Mr. Clarke recognise that any adequate 
housing scheme will at once be confronted with the problem 
of the shortage of labour. Mr. Clarke proposes to mobilise all 
the unemployed into Housing Battalions on the lines of the 
war-time Dockers’ Battalion, and to use them, when rapidly 
trained, to supplement the present labour force in the building 
industry. Mr. Barnes realises that the problem lies mainly 
in the shortage of skilled labour, and wants, in addition to 
emergency measures of “ dilution,” a great permanent increase 
in the number of apprentices, coupled with guarantees against 
future uncmployment to the members of the building Trade 
Unions. By elaborate calculations Mr. Barnes makes it abun- 
dantly clear that the existing workers ‘in the building trades 
cannot possibly build anything like the number of houses that 
are needed ; and he can see also that “ dilution ’’ and increased 
numbers are possible only if guarantees against unemployment 
are given. It should be easy enough to give them, for a larger 
permanent force of building trades operatives is needed if we are 
to prevent housing conditions from getting progressively worse. 

Mr. Barnes’s large and expensive book is mainly statistical, 
and its main value lies in the elaborate calculations he has 
made of the actual and prospective need for houses, of the actual 
and prospective cost of building them and of the volume of 
labour required. He hardly discusses at all what type of house 
we are to build, and he does not touch on town or region planning. 
His argument is financial. At present costs a vast mass of the 
workers cannot afford ‘economic rents.” It is therefore 
useless to expect “‘ private enterprise’ to provide for them. 

The State must provide, and housing must become a public 
service in just the same way as Education became a public 
service half-a-century ago. That is his contention, and the 
book is an elaborate amplification of it. It would have lost 
nothing by being a great deal shorter, and it would have gained 
greatly by being produced at a more possible price. 

Professor Adshead’s book is meant as a textbook. It is 
not a good textbook, for it is diffuse where it should be concise, 
and superficial where it should be profound. It reads rather 
like a course of popular lectures. And it contains some really 
extraordinary slips. Take, for example, this, which purports 
to be an account of the London traffic position : 

The competitive system has been most severe in London, and 
it is only recently that a tentative working amalgamation has been 
arranged, the Ministry of Transport having been instrumental 
in bringing about a working arrangement between most of the 
tube companies and between them and the largest "bus company, 
the L.G.O.C., with apparently very satisfactory results. 

And, in his main map, Professor Adshead puts Stoke-on-Trent 
in the wrong part of England (somewhere in Nottinghamshire), 
and gives it a magnificent system of arterial railways of which 
it is wholly innocent. 

Mr. Clarke’s work is hardly more than a pamphlet—devoted 
principally to a survey of housing conditions and needs in 
Liverpool and neighbouring towns, and ending with the startling 
proposal for labour conscription mentioned above. It contains 
a number of useful figures. 


THE FUTURE OF PAINTING 


The Future of Painting. By W.H.Wricur. Lane. 5s. 
A few years ago an exhibition of paintings was given in 
Paris by a small group calling themselves the ‘* Synchromists.” 
Their works were abstract and carried out in pure colour. 
Basing themselves upon the observed property of colours to 
take up positions apparently in advance or recession of each 
other, according to the relative positions in the spectrum, 
they relied solely upon this to obtain the effects of space and 
volume which they desired. Though this was of some interest 
from the point of view of experiment and research, it did not 
appear that any of the Synchromists had a genius capable of 
creating wzsthetic form; from this point of view they were 
barren. Those who have read Mr. Wright’s earlier volume, 
Modern Painting : Its Tendency and Meaning, will know that 
he was much influenced by the works of these painters; and 
in his new book, The Future of Painting, he has made out a 
logical and interesting case for the development of a new “ art 
of colour,” which will eventually give us wsthetic enjoyment 
of the same high quality and wholly engrossing nature as a 
symphony concert does at present to love’s of music. 
Speaking in general of modern paintins, he says the 


“ 


new 


art of colour is striving for an intensity of effect which the 
older painting does not possess,” and he draws the conclusion 
that it will become too strong an zxsthetic stimulus to be the 
constant companion on the house-wall. With the wonderful 
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Van Gogh exhibition at the Leicester Galleries still in the eyes 
some may be inclined to agree with this; and even if we 
think the Synchromists unlikely to produce works of the 
necessary quality, it does not invalidate the logic of Mr. Wright's 
argument. He relegates painting to a purely decoratiy 
function, and predicts that this new art of colour will fing 
the medium of canvas and paint unequal to its needs 
must find its natural expression through light; and that i 
medium will be a mechanical instrument capable of project; 
coloured light in forms and patterns which are controllabk. 
Such “ colour-organs ” have already been invented in varyj 
degrees of imperfection, and he tells us that “ the leading 
exponent of Synchromism has long since discarded pigments 
and canvas, and for years has been devoting his energig 
towards the achievement of a colour-instrument which cap be 
used to produce colour-forms as the orchestra is now used tp 
produce sound-forms.” 

The book will be welcomed equally by the academist and 
the modern, for each will find in it a vindication of his 
own school ! 

But though Mr. Wright's theory is logical, the premise js 
faulty. Abstract pictures may on occasion contain great 
zsthetic beauty ; but just as the mule is sterile, so man’s 
ideas become barren unless they are frequently refreshed at 
the source of nature. Impressions of space and volume, 
stimuli of natural sensations, are essential for a high esthetic 
appeal, and it is precisely these which the Synchromists, despite 
their logic, have not yet given us. It is a pity that, fora 
second time, Mr. Wright devotes his ability to write interestingly 
on esthetics, to the booming of these Synchromists who produce 
nothing esthetic. 

But his analysis of the differing intentions underlying 
academic and modernist painting will do much to enlighten 
those many enquirers who, without leisure to study the matter 
thoroughly, are both disturbed and interested by the mazi- 
festations of modern art. Herein lies the real interest of the 
small volume. From this point of view it seems a pity that 
it should not have been published in a yet cheaper form, for 
its terms are so clear and its exposition so interesting that 
it should appeal to a far larger class than that which normally 
buys books on art. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Insanity and the Criminal. By Joun C. Goopwin. 
10s. 

Mr. Goodwin explores a wide and difficult field of law and psychology, 
but his industrious book is disappointing. It is a large compilation 
of popularised psychology, psychiatry, and so on, rather prolix and 
loosely put together. He is ardent for revision of our criminal law 
in accordance with modern psychological research, and his exposition 
of the celebrated ‘‘McNaughten Rules,” which date from 1843, is 
timely and clear. But his book is overloaded by an accumulation of 
indiscriminate evidence, chosen (one feels) as often for its topicality 
as for its aptness : an extraordinary number of his saws and instances 
seem, for some reason, to be dated in October, 1922. All that be 
has to say could have gone into half the space. And there is m 
index. 


Hippocrates and His Successors in Relation to the Philosophy d 
their Time. (The Fitzpatrick Lectures delivered at the Royal 
College of Physicians, 1921-22.) By R. O. Moon, M.D.Oxoa, 
F.R.C.P. Longmans. 6s. 

In these four lectures Dr. Moon gives us an exceedingly interesting 
account of “ the Father of Medicine ” and his successors. Hippocrates 
is famous for having “ separated medicine from philosophy ™ ; but 
that dictum must be very carefully interpreted. What, in fact 
Hippocrates did was, as Dr. Moon puts it, to “direct men’s minds 
away from the nebulous theories and unverified hypotheses of 
the early Ionian physical cosmologists and to lead them to th 
observation of facts which must ever be the main foundation of 
medicine.” He created ‘“‘a scientific method which embraced 
semeiology, prognosis and therapeutics,” and the physician of to-day 
will find much to admire in the practice of the ancient Greek. 
Hippocrates himself only refers by name to two philosophers, 
Empedocles and Melissus. But Dr. Moon has much to say of othes 
—such as Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras and Democritus~ 
whose influence is to be seen in the Hippocratic writings. And 8 
these early thinkers influenced the doctors of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C., so the later philosophies influenced their successo™ 
The four main post-Hippocratic schools (who fought each 
like rival Churches) were the Dogmatists, the Empiricists, i 
Methodists and the Pneumatists, and behind these stood respect! 
the four great systems of Platonism, Scepticism, Epicureanism 
Stoicism. Dr. Moon is to be congratulated on the skill he has show® 
in bringing together medicine and philosophy. 


Hutchinson. 
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P.S. KING & SON, LTD. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RUPEE: 
Its Origin and Its Solution. 


By B. R. AMBEDKAR, M.Sc. (Econ.). With a Pre- 
fatory Note by Prof. EDWIN CANNAN, M.A, 
LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of London. Statistical Charts. Demy 8vo. 
322 pp. Cloth, 15s. 


Contents.—From a Double Standard to a Silver Standard—The 
Silver Standard and the Dislocation of its Parity—The Silver 
Stendard and the Evils of its Instability—Towards a _ Goll 
Standard—From_a Gold Standard to a Gold change Standard— 
Stability of the Exchange Standard—A Return to the Gold Standard. 

Cuaxts.—Discount Rates in India—Relative Values and_ Relative 
Production of Gold and Silver—Fall of the Rupee Sterling Exchange 
—Fluctuations of the Rupee Sterling Exchange—Prices and Wages 
in India and England, 1873-93—Comparative Price Levels, 1893-1922. 


THE BRITISH TRADE BOARDS SYSTEM: 
An Enquiry into its Operation. 
By DOROTHY SELLS, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 304 pp. 
With 4 graphs. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 


Within the last four years one of the questions most frequently 
asked by persons concerned with reconstruction problems in the field 
of labour has been: “‘ How has the Trade Boards System developed 
in Great Britain, and how has it worked under the test of time and 
economic chaos?” This book is an attempt to answer the question 
in so far as it is possible to do so from available information. 


CAPITAL AND STEAM POWER, 1750-1800. 


By JOHN_ LORD, Bachelor Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 242 pp. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


This book is a brief account of the invention of the steam-engine 
and its introduction into industry. It does not pretend to be a 
complete account of the state of industry in the eighteenth century, 
but only deals in detail with such trades as were intimately connecte 
with the steam engine, and such as early adopted it as a rower unit. 
The essay is largely based upon the papers of the pioneer engineering 
firm of Boulton and Watt. 
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WISE MEN 


provide for their later years this way 


Mr A gets cheque for £4,215 at age of 58 
MrB ,, ui » en ~»@ » & 
MrC ,, - a ee « a 
MrD ,, - nn . @ & ae 


Write to us to-day for particulars. You will receive in reply 
details of a Plan which, adopted, will mean great things for you 
and yours. Everything will be explained very clearly, with exact 
figures, showing how easy it is to make provision for your own 
later years and at the same time to secure adequate financial pro- 
tection for your family, 


The Plan involves a fixed number of annual deposits of an agreed 
upon amount, which you can easily spare out of your income. 
This money grows and grows and grows, and to it are added 
generous profits earned by the most progressive Insurance Company 
in the Empire, so that the tuial sum to be handed over to you on 
a given date is amazingly in excess of your deposits. 


Every year you save on your income tax—as rebate is allowed on 
all such deposits—and this makes the investment still more profitable. 
If you should be rendered permanently unable to follow any gainful 
occupation, the deposits will be made for you by the Company, and 
a pension will be paid you until the Capital amount becomes due. 


Should the accident or illness prove fatal, then your family 
would receive the large Capital sum at once, plus half of every 
deposit you have made. 


Between 20 and 45 is the ideal time for adopting this Plan of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, but younger and older men may participate 
with advantage. ou can arrange to draw the money at any age—50, 55, 60, 
just as you desire. The deposits can be —y—y # your means. At the 
- pt date, you may, if you prefer, have an nuity for life instead of 

e cash sum. 


The Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Company), which creates this 
fine opportunity for you, has assets of over £40,000,000 under strict Govern- 
ment supervision. You have, therefore, unimpeachable security. 


Let us know your name, address, exact age, and the approximate 
amount you can deposit yeerty. and, without any obligation on your part, 
we will tell you exactly how you can apply this ideal Plan of Investment 
Insurance to your own circumstances. Address your Coaeiry to J. F. 
Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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WINTER 
MEANS 


Sports Abroad 
Parties at Home 


for many 


It also means WANT and 
LACK OF WARMTH for 
Unemployed 
FATHERS, MOTHERS, CHILDREN, 


Lonely 
SPINSTERS and WIDOWS. 


Ill-clad, Hungry, Shivering. 


CHURCH 
ARMY .. 


seeks to relieve the season's 
special miseries in countless 
ways of 


__ PRACTICAL HELP 
WORK-AID. REST ROOMS. SOUP KITCHENS 
Please help by cheque crossed “ Barclays % : 


Church Army,” payable to Preb. Carlile, D.D 
Church Army, Marble Arch, W. 1. ae 
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| THE LABOUR 
| WHO'S WHO. | 


Cloth 7s. 6d. Paper 5s. 


Published January 21st. 


A biographical directory to a thousand 
leaders of the British Labour Movement. 








| THE CAPITAL LEVY 
| EXPLAINED. 


| By HUGH DALTON. Cloth 2s. 6d. Paper 1s. 
| 16th Thousand. | 


i Ten thousand copies sold during the 
i General Election. 


_IF LABOUR RULES. 


By PHILIP SNOWDEN, M.P. Paper 1s. 


| The Chancellor of the Exchequer makes 
a forecast. 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL 
IN PARLIAMENT. 


By the Lasour Research DEPARTMENT. Paper Is. 


Together with the 1924 supplement, 

shows the forces, financial and industrial, 

represented by the members of the 
present House of Commons. 


THE LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


——— 
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38 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. By Rosatine Masson. Chamber, 





NECESSARY FOR ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS. 


Price 12/6 net. 


CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 
ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers, 





By 
MARIE CARMICHAEL, STOPES, 
D.Se., Ph.D., 
Fellow of University College, London. 
CONTENTS. 
Author’s Preface. 
Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 
Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rolleston, Dr. Jane 
Hawthorne, and “‘ Obscurus.” 


Chapter I. The Problem To-day. 
os II. Theoretical Desiderata—Satisfactory Contraceptives. 
» III. Indications for Contr tion. 
» IV. Contraceptives in Use, Classified. 


V. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed. 


» VI. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed (cont.). 
» VII. Contraceptives for Special Cases. 

» VIII, Some Objections to Contraception answered. 

» IX. Early History of Family Limitation. 

9 X. Contraception in the Nineteenth Century. 


xI. Contraception in the Twentieth Century. 


» _XII. Contraception and the Law in England, France and America. 
» XIII. Instruction in Medical Schools. 
» XIV. Birth Control Clinics. 


Plates I. to IV. 
The Lancet says: 
“Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite unobtainable 
elsewhere.”” 
The Woman's Leader says: 
as — meet a demand of which many people are at present fully con- 
ious.” 
The Nation says: 
“ Of a high order of merit. . . . Will meet with opposition only from 
those who desire to suppress the facts.” 
Sir Wmu1am BAYLIss says: 
“It cannot fail to be of real service.” 
Dr. ROLLESTON says: 
“I predict a great success for the work, and I wish to record my thanks 
to the author for her pioneer work in preventive medicine.” 

This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
Soe Dee and interesting matter and much that is new and note- 
worthy. 

Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers : 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 
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Are You Holding 
‘A Conversation with the World ’’ ? 


In this illuminating phrase Prof. Compagnac 
puts his finger upon the real business of the 
mations as corporate unities. So long as the 
nations go on holding purely domestic views, so 
long will there be misunderstandings and quarrels 
between them. The remedy lies in holding con- 
versation with the World personally or through 
the medium of books. 

We offer you the best facilities in the country 
for doing the latter. 

Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*"Phone—Mayfair 1223 and 1224, 
By appointment te H.M. the King 
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THINNESS 


For Real Cure write to Eustace Miles, M.A., 
41a Chandos Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 2. 














DVERTISEMENT RATES: PuBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. ComMPANY REPORTS AND 
MEETINGS, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL, ANNOUNCEMENTS, Is. 6d. per 
line, with discount for series. 





NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


10s. 6d. 

Sir Graham Balfour’s authorised life of Robert Louis Stevensop 
first appeared in 1901. Since that date much new and important 
matter has been published—matter ranging from such controversiaj 
books as Mrs. Sanchez’s life of her sister, Mrs. R. L. Stevenson, ty 
more romantic and haphazard compilations like Miss Masson’s ow 
I Can Remember Robert Louis Stevenson. All these have tended to 
make the authorised Life a little outmoded : they have put “ R. L, 5” 
into a new perspective. He is no longer quite the gorgeously romantic 
figure he appeared in 1901 ; but if he has lost something, he has gained 
much in becoming more human and less of a model hero, fulfilling g 
great task of happiness in spite of ill-health and misfortunes. It was 
high time then, perhaps, that we should be given a new Life. We 
have known Stevenson as a legend ; let us know him now as a man. 

Miss Masson has not, however, given us that Life. Her book is 
disappointing—and especially so in that she seems to have let slip g 
grand opportunity. She was, as we say, “‘in the know”; she had 
abundant material (both published and unpublished) to work upon; 
the moment was ripe for such a work as, evidently, she planned. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that she has failed. He 
strokes are not bold enough for so big a canvas; she has pot 
the necessary sincere detachment a biographer must have; and 
she has been content to make her book a kind of scrap-book of 
all the documentary evidence that lay at her disposal. Instead of 
assimilating her matter and making it her own, so that she might 
give an individual interpretation of the whole, she has thought it 
sufficient to give us a work the major part of which lies sandwiched 
between inverted commas. Moreover, Miss Masson is not averse to 
an occasional lapse into the sentimental : 


Was it granted to him to behold them again in dying—hills of 
Home... 

So he lay, unconscious, life ebbing away, those he loved and who 
loved him standing by. Did he hear it ?—when the voice of love 
fell insignificant on his closing ears—the old cry of the wind?... 


Perhaps the best passages in the book are those dealing with 
Stevenson’s first visit to America : Miss Masson has rendered in them 
an interpretation of one of the most difficult phases of his life, with 
an accomplishment that makes our general disappointment all the 
deeper. The whole root of the matter is that Stevenson’s work 
supplies us with an amazing example of inhibited action finding a 
beautiful and adequate expression in terms of art ; his frail body was 
at once his blessing and his bane. Miss Masson fails to accentuate 
that important fact. Her book is illustrated with something like 
thirty illuminating and well-produced photographs. 


The Labour Theory of Value in Karl Marx. By H. W. B. Josers, 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Oxford University 


Press. 4s. 6d. 


Mr. Joseph sets out in this book to prove Marx’s labour theory of 
value wrong, and goes about his task as philosopher and logician, 
rather than as economist. The result is an exceedingly interesting 
examination of the abstractions on which Marx bases his theory. 
What is ‘‘value,” as distinct from price? Is there really any such 
thing, in an economic sense? What is ‘‘socially necessary labour”? 
What does Marx mean when he speaks of it as ‘“‘average”’ labour? 
And what is the “undifferentiated human labour” in which Marx 
finds the measure of labour-time as the source of value ? Has the 
term “undifferentiated human labour” any real or any consistent 
meaning ? Students of Marx will have a troublous time in trying to 
surmount Mr. Joseph’s logical hurdles ; for he is an extraordinarily 
acute reasoner, and Marx often lays himself open to an attack along 
these lines. The surprising thing is that no one seems really to have 
attempted such a criticism of Marx before. Mr. Joseph's last chapter, 
in which he states his own conclusions—mostly negative, as befit a 
logician—is sophistical and unsatisfactory ; but his criticism is one 
which no student of Marx can afford to ignore. In vulgarised form, 
it will serve as ammunition for a whole generation of anti-Socialist 
stump-orators. 

The Expert Witness. By C. A. Mrircnett, M.A., F.LC. Heffer. 
7s. 6d. 

For centuries the expert witness has played his part in the malad- 
ministration of justice. It was as such that Sir Thomas Browne 
secured the conviction of two Lowestoft women on a charge of witeh- 
craft, by swearing a stream of grave nonsense, which showed that the 
author of Religio Medici was better suited for religion than for medi- 
cine. Mr. Mitchell gives other examples of reckless swearing. That 
human beings can catch fire by means of spontaneous combustion 
that a dead body cannot sink, and that arsenic will not melt in boiling 
water ; these are but a few of the authentic assertions by which mea 
science in the past have enlightened the ignorance and aroused 
suspicions of our judges. , 

The modern epigram classing experts with “liars,” “ damned 
liars”? and “‘my brother Frank” would lead one to suppose that 
things to-day are not much better; and true it is that doctors ¥ 
enunciate pompously and on oath in the witness-box statements . 
they would never dare to make outside it, even to their pa 
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PAID-UP CAPITAL - - -  £9,003,718. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 
Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, E.C. 2. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL - £33,000,000. 


RESERVE - = = we ee £9,003,718 


WALTER LEAF, Chairman. 
Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER and ROBERT HUGH TENNANT, Deputy-Chairmen. 
JOHN RAE, Chief General Manager. 








14,198 Shares of £20 
_ £5 paid ... £7,070,990 0 0 

1932728 Shares of £1 
cach, fully paid ... £1,932,728 0 0 
——_—_———— 9,003,718 


0 0 
Reserve = « eee oe 9,003,718 0 O 
Current Deposit and other Accounts, in- 


cluding provision for Contingencies ... 269,502,092 12 11 


Notes in Circulation in the Isle of Man ... 13,983 0 0 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ... «» 12,099,400 19 7 
Rebate on Bills not due =n én shi 230,036 9 9 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


Net Profit for the year 
including £536,585 
3s. 5d. brought from 
year 1922 ate ... £2,341,367 11 6 


From this the following 
appropriations have 
made :— 
Interim Dividends 
(less Income Tax) 
paid in August last 631,269 11 1 


Bank Premises 


Account... aes 100,000 0 0 
Rebuilding Account . 300,000 0 0 
Contingent Fund ...... 100,000 0 0 
Final Dividends (less Income Tax) 
payable Ist February ... om ais 641,618 4 9 
Leaving a Balance to carry forward ... 568,479 15 8 





£301,063,047 2 8 








BALANCE SHEET, 3!st DECEMBER, 1923. 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 
Capital— £ s. d. ; £ s. d. 
Authorized ... aa ... £33,000,000 Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and 


Balances with the Bank of England ... 31,032,092 6 10 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of 
collection on, other Banks in Great 


Britain and Ireland ... atin =" -. 10,584,743 19 5 
Money at call and short notice... -» 18,872,670 14 6 
Bills Discounted a Ma st -.» 64,654,184 3 1 
Investments— £ s. d. 

War Loans and other 

Securities of, or 


guaranteed by, the 
British Government 
(of which £1,168,589 
10s. Od. is lodged for 
Public Accounts, and 
for the Note Issue in 
the Isle of Man) ... 53,958482 10 0 


Colonial Government 
Securities, British 
Corporation Stocks 
and other Invest- 
ee 1,618,382 12 6 
——— 55,576,865 2 6 
Westminster Foreign Bank Ltd.— 
8,000 £20 Shares 
fully paid > 
92,000 £20 Shares 1,080,000 0 0 
£10 paid 
Ulster Bank Ltd.— 
199.896 £15 Shares, 
£2 10s. paid ... «+ 1,911,505 10 O 





2,991,505 10 O 

Advances to Customers and other Accounts 101,302,025 1 7 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, 

Endorsements, etc., as per contra «. 12,099,400 19 7 
Bank and other Premises (at cost, less 

amounts written off) ave a“ ve 3,949,559 5 2 

£301,063,047 8 








WALTER LEAF 
M. C. TURNER Directors. 
R. HUGH TENNANT 
AUDITORS’ 


Returns received from the Branches. 
Books of the Company. 


Lowpox, lth January, 1924, 


TUR 
KEM 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 
STEAD, TAYLOR & STEAD. 


JOHN RAE, Chief General Manager. 
J. E. JACKSON, Chief Accountant. 


REPORT. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew Lane, and with the Certified 
We have verified the Cash in hand and Bills Discounted at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew Lane, and the Gash at the Bank of England. 

¢ have examined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and have verified the Investments of the Bank. 


We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a 
true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the 


Quand YOUNGS & 


CO, 
CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & CO. i aia 


Auditors. 














OOKS.—Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, 1st edit., 
aad Housman’s Shropshire Lad, rst illus. edit., 1908, 25s.; Ralston’s 
toro, = Folk Tales, 1873, 308.; Maurice Hewlett’s rst edits., Rest Harrow 
Pair y and His Wife 1916, The Outlaw 1919, The Light Heart 1920, Gudrid 
1895, 1 1918, Thorgils of Treadholt 1917, 78. 6d. each; Bandello’s Twelve Stories, 
signed 58.; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 428.; Masefield’s The Dream, 
of Man, ¥, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, only 50 done, 21s.; In Fear 
Macfall’s ee St. John Adcock, presentation copy, with inscription, 1904, 308. ; 
edit, 1 of Painting, 8 vols., {7 10s.; A. E. Housman’s Last Poems, 1st 
» 1922, 218.; Maeterlinck’s Hours of Gladness, illus. by Detmold, 15s.; Fabre’s 
wus. Detmold, 21s.; Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Max 
ms, ‘“ Second Childhood of John Bull,” {2 2s.; Kisses of Joannes 
7 vols, f calf, London, 1785, £2 2s.; Cassell’s Nature Book, profusely illustrated, 
buns XJ 28.; Dalton’s Practical Manual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, 
Gaskell’s rrhcea, Impotence and Sterility in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d., post free; Mrs. 
call, gilt, ovels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half 
£2; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, £3 38., 1830; Besant’s 
Pentamerone tas Set, ro large handsome vols., {12 12s., pub. {20; Burton’s Il 
large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 10S.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
{30; J chins fie artists, rst edit., 138.; The Sketch, vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, 
8 book and be » Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21 ; send also for catalogue. If you want 
finder extant, ve failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book- 
Sa NTED, Bullers Birds of New Zealand, 2 vols., 1888, £6 offered. 
BOOKSHOP j,., O™mPlete Yachtsman, 7s. 6d. offered.—BAKER'’S GREAT 
» John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


F 





-— . 

owe FOR SALE.—Pennell's Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. 47 78. met.) ; 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 63s.; Balzac’s Novels, a, vols., {124 
Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, best edition, 10 vols., £7; Frazer's Iden Bough, 
12 vols., {8 ; Casanova’s Memoirs, 358. (pub. §3 38.); Hoppe’s Book of Fair Women 
charming illustrations, 12s. 6d. (cost 25s. net.); Golden Asses of Apuleius, coloured 
lates by Pope, 218.; Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament, {2 18s.; Hobson's 
ae A Porcelain, {6 6s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., {17 ; Etchings 
of Sir F. S. Haden, £2 2s.; Dictionary of Nat. Biog. and Supplement, complete set, 
23 vols., {22; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13; Macquoid’s Furniture, 4 vols., 
10 108.; Anatole France’s Novels, 34 vols., {12 158. ; Heptameron’s illus., 5 vols., 
3 10s. (pub. £6 6s. net.) Catalogue free. Rare and Out of Print Books supplied. 
ks purchased in large or smal) lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 

HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


LITERARY 
OREIGN BOOKS: French, Italian, Spanish, German and 


American Books are cheapest and best obtained at Tak INTERNATIONAL 
Book Suop, 79¢ Tottenham Court Road, W.1. (Prices based on the rate 
of exchange.) 











EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 
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Probably the very decorum of our Courts is fatal to the habit of speak- 
ing the truth, the innocence and civility of the judge creating the quite 
false impression that he will believe whatever he is told. 

However, while human nature has, as usual, remained the same, 
science, as usual, has been making strides. The identification of 
criminals by foot and finger prints, the chemical analysis of poisons, 
inks, and bloodstains, the scientific study of handwriting, and the 
application of bacteriology to medical jurisprudence were unknown a 
hundred years ago, and are all matters for special study and expert 
knowledge. On these themes Mr. Mitchell, as editor of The Analyst, 
can speak with authority, and this book, a mere specialised sequel to 
his Science and the Criminal, is written in a style both straightforward 
and urbane. Somewhat foreign to the main purpose of the book, 
but of considerable interest to historians, is the last chapter, in which 
he discusses the authenticity of the ‘‘ Scandal letter” and ‘Casket 
letters,” imputed to Mary, Queen of Scots. 


The Religious Life of Henry VI. By CaArpinat Gasquet. Bell. 5s. 

It is the object of this little book to bring back to its readers what 
our ancestors believed about holy King Henry VI.—the founder of 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge—the builder and, to a great 
extent, the designer of King’s Chapel. These things alone are enough 
to endear his memory to modern generations, and it is a pity that we 
have forgotten the enthusiasm of his contemporaries for his qualities 
of mind and heart, which stirred a popular movement after his death 
for his canonisation. The process of canonisation, which his son, 
Henry VII., promoted, in spite of his miserliness, was quashed by his 
successor, Richard III., who was popularly believed to be the murderer 
of the “‘ Royal Saint.” Lately there has been a good deal written 
about reviving the process in Rome by English Papists, led notably 
by Cardinal Gasquet. 


THE CITY 


HE official account of the course of markets on the 
London Stock Exchange issued on Wednesday last 
by the Exchange Telegraph Company opened as 

follows : : 

The Stock markets have opened good on the feeling that the 
Ministers of the Labour Government have been well picked. 

What a commentary upon the humbug that has been printed 
in the Press since December 7th last ! 
* * * 

At this period of the year, leading firms in various fields of 
commerce issue reports on conditions during the preceding 
twelve months, and while these naturally relate to their par- 
ticular commodities, they cannot ignore the world situation. 
Frequently these reviews contain some very interesting obser- 
vations, and I cull the following from the annual review of Messrs. 
Wigglesworth and Company, the well-known London firm of 
fibre merchants : 

Had the Government’s activities been confined to securing the 
welfare of the working classes, the interests of industry might 
not have been so seriously compromised ; but contemporaneously 
we set ourselves not only to protect the interests of the holder 
of fixed interest-bearing securities, but to regulate the monetary 
policy of the nation so that he should have the full equivalent 
of his nominal subscription to the capital of Great Britain, whether 
that subscription was in the nature of watered capital with no 
tangible assets behind it or not. 

* . * 

In his election address, Sir Thomas Vansittart Bowater 
makes some cryptic allusion to the necessity of reducing the 
rates of interest on British Government loans. It is hardly 
to be supposed that this bulwark of Conservatism is advocating 
a policy so extreme that it has been rejected by the Labour 
Party Executive ; clarity of expression is not the most char- 
acteristic feature of Conservative speeches or addresses, and it 
is charitable to suppose that Sir Thomas Vansittart Bowater 
is referring to future loans. But memories are short, and he 
and other people may be interested in the following official 
advertisement, which I came across the other day, pointing 
out how tenderly capital has been handled throughout and 
since the war. This advertisement was inserted by the Treasury 
in the Press in May, 1921 : 

WHAT YOU GAIN BY CONVERTING YOUR WAR BONDS. 

You get at least £160 of 34% Conversion Loan in exchange for 
every £100 nominal of 5% War Bonds which you convert. 

You get increased interest. Remember that 3}% on £160 
brings you in more money than 5% on £100. Instead of getting 
only £5 per cent. on the amount you originally invested, you will 
get from £5 12s. Od. to £5 14s. Od. when you convert. 

You get this larger income for at least 40 years. The new Con- 
version Loan cannot be paid off before 1961. Money rates may 
decline before then, but your investment will still continue to 
yield an absolutely safe and certain income of at least £5 12s. Od. 
percent. The special Sinking Fund will produce a regular tendency 


——— 


for the Loan to appreciate in price, which should secure you; 
ready and favourable market if you wish to realise. 

If you hold any National War Bonds due on or before 
Ist, 1925, get an Application Form from your Banker or Stock. 
broker, or from any Money Order Post Office, and convert as soon 


as possible. 
* * * 


As I have written before, the Stock Exchange is always 
one way, and just now Indian investments are in disfayoy 
because people are nervous with regard to the political situation 
in that country. Stocks connected with the name of Tat, 
have been particularly depressed during the past few weeks, 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company £2,000,000 7 per cent. Fins 
Mortgage Debentures, which were issued in August, 1922, gt 
98, are now quoted at about 78, at which they yield 9 per cent, 
A cablegram received from the company in Bombay early this 
week stated that the works profits for the first eight months 
of the financial year, which ends March 31st next, exceed the 
amount required for interest on debenture stocks and all the 
other interest required for the full 12 months, and that geneml 
indications of progress in the company’s business are of a satis. 
factory and encouraging nature. As a result, the debenturs 
recovered about eight points to the price named. The authorised 
total of debenture stock is £4,000,000, whilst the paid-up share 
capital exceeds £7,000,000. The Tata Power Company, Limited, 
in November last, issued £1,000,000 of 4} per cent.“ A” mortgage 
debenture stock, guaranteed by the British Government at 
97, and this, which is a British Government security, can be 
bought at about 92, at which it yields £4 17s. 10d. per cent. 
The same company also issued £750,000 of 7} per cent. “B” 
Mortgage Debenture stock at 96}, which can now be bought 
at about 89, at which the yield is 8} per cent. 

A feature that should not be overlooked in connection with 
these stocks is that the ordinary share capital is held in India 
itself, so that some millions of native capital would have to be 
lost before these debenture stocks were financially jeopardized; 
in the case of the 4} per cent. stock, even that is impossible, 
for it is guaranteed by the British Government. All three 
stocks look to me to be unduly cheap. 

* * * 


I made fun here a week or two ago of the conventional speeches 
of chairmen of public companies when they came to deal with 
the political situation. An exception must be made in the 
case of Michael Nairn and Company, Limited, the great Kirkcaldy 
linoleum manufacturing concern, which a year or two ago 
absorbed the Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum Company. This 
company made a net profit last year of £210,086 as compared 
with £173,315 for the previous year, and has increased its divi- 
dend from 10 per cent. to 12} per cent. At the meeting held 
this week, the chairman, Sir Michael Nairn, Bart., expressed 
himself as follows with regard to the political situation : 

In speaking of the future course of industry in this country, 
one cannot overlook the political developments which have recently 
taken place, but I do not share the fears of the alarmists, and ! 
think it unwise to exaggerate the results which may follow the 
advent of a Labour Government. 

The chairman of this great linoleum company is sensible enough 
to see that one of the results of a Labour Government will be 
a much accelerated policy of housing construction, which 
obviously means an increased demand for floor coverings of 
all descriptions. The Conservative cry of a Labour Government 


meaning ruin to industry is one that may recoil upon them. 
A. Emi DAvIes. 











1824——__1924 
A CENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE! 
Will YOU mark your thankfulness for the maintenance of 


THE LIFE-BOATS 


YOUR Service 
by giving ONE HUNDRED 
Pounds- - -£100 00 Shillings - - £5 00 
Half-Sovereigns £50 0O 0 Sixpences - - £2 100 
Crowns - - - £25 00 Pence - - - 84 
Half-Crowns - £12 10 0 Half-Pence - 42 
Florins - - - £10 00 Farthings - - 21 


Everyone who reads this appeal can afford ONE of these 
gifts. There is not a PENNY from the STATE. 
Please cut this out and mark YOUR Hundred. 

LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, MA, 

Horiorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 





Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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Have you Gy 
SAGGING is TRESS 
Z Sacon| SS If so, 
— cL — . 
z SS— try the 
= “ ” 
: SLEEPEEZIE” REINFORCEMENT 
ia The “Sleepeezie” is a soundly constructed trellis 
= ae, poly Saad under any mattress lepteal or 
= 2 sup rt and ~~ aay e auton a. ; 
2 Hy 4-4-7 fo oy Sf 
= cost. Our terms are eloquent alike of our trust in 
= you and of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” 
= abhi inlets cin ttnte anion CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 
= modern machinery in a Model Factory SEND NO MONEY 
= under ideal conditions. but give width of bed 
= uali Virginia d i “N 
= yey a Zz beaten. a aaa ~~ 
z PRICE 
= IN PACKETS | Ste wide = = “20/- 
= 4ft. wide - - 25/- 
= 10 fr 8? | Sf. wide - - 30/- 
| 20 fr 14 | ee , 
= for | SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St., Leicester 
=| Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5° - — ————__— 
| JOHN PLAYERS Sons, i 
=| Peete P Tritt iii itttti i itt ep ett Pettitt pir | 
= “ Facts are stubborn things” 
: YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR DEPENDENTS. 
Protect them by effecting 
e@ life assurance with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
“It is time we helped the German people, and behaved to them as we behaved to the French after the 
Napoleonic War.”—Very Rev. T. C. Fry, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. 
The TIMES Berlin Correspondent wrote in November :— 
“The immediate prospect in Germany is 
of those who are least of all responsible for the disasters which have befallen Europe.” 
‘“ bP 
The People are Weak, and Hungry, and Exhausted. 
—OBSERVER. 
Workers and middle-classes suffer alike. The most helpless victims are the women and children. 
= ° 
A Call to Generous Britain! 
Your Gift may be ear-marked, if desired, for any of the Societies, and should be addressed to:— 
Dr. Hilda Clark, Hon. Sec. (Room 4), 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 
- Bankers: Barclays Ltd. : 
Feed’ cocnsh for ernatn Seay he Slowing cea knees Sota arate Riel Fond! the Pecrtip of Reconciliation 
the Charen, Distress Relief Fund, and The British Council of the World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through 
—_ 
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TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. LECTURES. 
THE MYSTIC RaOGTt [J MIVERStte OF LONDON 


Visited with N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Feb. 29.—PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGHDAD, BABYLON, 
EUPHRATES, PERSIAN GULF, DESERT CAMPING 
6.—ALGERIA-TUNISIA. R'TOUR DE LUXE. 
PRIVATE “SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, §.E. 19. 


Taset Stet, HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 

Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night a 
—_—. :. Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 64. per night per per person. 
on application. Telegrams 








: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 


Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift; trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable win b 


ter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M._ 


OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Pee deve Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable ; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 


oy hg ‘el. 3130. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST 41 2 F ny 
Gardens. Best locality, central. A bright winter 
tennis, etc.—Mrs. Roogrs. (Cookery diploma.) 


ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT. —Weeaten Guest House. 
Large country house, centrally heated, Shanklin and Ventnor. 
en country and mild climate. advent toons Gn end of Sock — 














ep ai 
ve List (gra 160 Inns Hotels managed 
ee =e | — cre tion, Ltd. Take {: Shares 


vidend 2895) oF 6%, Loan House, 193 yo Street, W. 1. 
SCHOOLS 
MALIMAN'S | GREEN, GERRARD’S' CROSS. 


os Mistress: Miss CuaMunas, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is 

develop the > intellect and healthy growth of the child for the 
community ; Sey pny by Fay of Literature, Ai 
and Handicraft of every ption ; resource ani 
practical work such as Sti he ba Gardening Ae ° poultry: keeping. The girls will be 
—— for the Universities sane. Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Fees, —— of Eurhythmi a ep Sipcution. Dan 

subjects as should part "s educa 2 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and and fo on gravel soll. 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. 

Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
Special attention to Music, 


Ay the ‘People 


aR 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., 








Livy F 
00 neas a Gerrard’s 
house is delightfully situated 





Ideals in Education” applied. 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. 

Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. sa Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NIcHOLLS and the Misses MANVILLE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in, beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 

Le pa el 1. — _— ——y > Special ee if required.— 

oo: = ARET I, MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 








The STANSFELD LECTURE entitled “THE Econ 

ay sy OF yay :. aa UNDER THE LAW,” wij 
Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER at BEDFORD COLLEG 
(nee ‘ark—entrance, York Gate) on Thursday, FEBRUARY 
7th, 1924, at 5.15 p.m. The Chair will be taken by G. W ENSON, 
C.M.G., M.A. ADMISSION FREE, BY TIckey to be 
obtained from the Secretary, Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W.; 
EDWIN DELLER, 

Academic Registrar, 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London). 


FIVE PUBLIC LECTURES 


on 
s “THE WORLD OF TO-MORROW.” 
Fridays, February 15th and 22nd, March 7th, 14th and rst, 1924, 
at 5.15 p.m. 
” a Influence of Biological Discovery on Humap 
Progress: a Forecast. 
Lectuvey: Prof. Sir F. W. KEesrx, C.B.E., Sc.D., P.RS, 
Chaiyman : Sit ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND, Bt., M. P. 
February 22nd: ‘‘ The Social Thought of To-morrow. 
Lecturey : GRAHAM WALLAS, Esq., M.A., Litt.D. 
Chairman : Sit HUBERT LLEWELLYN SMITH, G.C.B., MA. 
Admission free without ticket. 
For further information : apply to the SECRETARY, Bedford Coleg, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.1 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, ie HOUSE, 
Colet Gardens, 





February 15th : 








gg ee ee + 15. ee yt : 

w. . + 14. % lo t= Le M.A.; Hos 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. § ds, MA—Pa 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants the Board d 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





| Sa LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1— 
ban | CouRSsES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fo 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Studests.— 

a post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


TMs BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 las 
Somme Road, ane. —Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students Bh 





to become Teachers Gymnastics. The Course 
extends over 3 yearhand incides Bluestone! and Medical Gymnas om te 
. Massage, Dancing, Hi » Lacrosse, Tennis, Netball, &. Fes 
es ee per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





TYPEWRITING 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.:Latchmere 4252. 


LZTUS SORTE MEA. 
HE bog HOUSE, ee hehe HALL, NORTH- 


New owed, to promote pee individual develop. develop- 
ment. A few day pupils received. P, from the Principal, Mrs. Brrp. 





‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Bapet 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 


4 we provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFIC, 
75 cery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lase) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and mptly typed 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Duckingham Piece Poaitton, hk 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK BOSD, Caave PARK, 
Om. 2 12. amy By, DapPy ame life for a limi 


+ %—- A— en otenitted from 3 <3 of ag 
The 7 largely on Montessori system combined with the most regent 
methods particulars Princi: Miss 
MILDRED 


ucation.—Full from the 
ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 
Cotswold Hills for Boys; the aim is to oe geovite secondary education in an 








YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. <— securely MSS., 
tions, Pla a — “— 
on applica to Miss 6. V. oe $5 Gray's Inn 

London, W.C. 1. 


A Seaeee ne. MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss Roserts, 5 High Holborn. 








MISCELLANEOUS =e 





environment which will encourage indi initiative and —_ 
through an enlarged .—For particulars apply to the Headmaster, J. 
Simpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, near Cirences' 


ART GALLERIES. 








E PSTEI 
Rt im of new sculptures by EPSTEIN. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6. 


T THE TWENTY-ONE GALLERY.—ALEXANDER WALKER 
—Exhibition of Etchings and Drawings. Daily 10.30 to 6., including 
Saturdays. Durham House Street, Adelphi. 











T° ENSURE the regular delivery of THe New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free... 30s. Od. 
Six Months , ,, « 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, a 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed ‘to The Moneser, THe New 
eee, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 

















THE SOLENT. Furnished 8-roomed Bungalow to let. 


O* good posi Vi country. "bus routes. 

Healthy, dry, ition. iews sea and 

Near whege’ $ 3 or 4 bed, lounge, dining, kitchen, bath, &c. Write fot 
ticulars Box 946, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


don, W.C, 2, 
_ seeks capable Partner having capital to join in openilg 








nice house for students and others. Advantages offered. —Box 944, 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, WC. 2. 








-time 

DVERTISER recommends ex-Public School — 4 as part- 
SECRETARY to M.P. or public man (or similar post). orresposding 
salary. Business knowledge and literary tastes.— eply on 945, 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








IMPLE LECTURE on good music wanted for village school.— 
Box 942, THE NEW mn 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


tional 
ADY OFFERS HOME and exceptional modern educa! 

di Moderate terms to suitable 

aoa te bet ose” NEw STATESMAN, To Great Queen Street, Kingth 

ad 


London, W.C. 2. 
OOKPLATES.— Original exclusive designs from -. wi 


Write OsBorNES, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, 








——— os 
OVER: 
VY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, 
W a COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive ive Pay 
or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING Co . (Dept. 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone: Dalston 4777. 
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